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Among  the  earliest  impressions  of  our  childhood, ' 
were  those  of  respect  for  tlie  pilgrims  of  New  Eng-i 
land.  And  as  we  have  contemplated  their  stern  vir 
lues,  the  moral  sublimity  of  their  characters  and  de¬ 
portment,  their  interesting  relations  to  those  before 
and  after  them ;  as  we  have  estimated  the  momen¬ 
tous  consequences,  to  us  and  to  the  world,  suspend¬ 
ed  upon  the  manner  in  which  they  discharged  their 
high  trust,  the  respect  laid  so  early  and  so  deeply  in 
our  hearts,  has  risen  almost  to  religious  veneration. 
All  these  impressions  together  with  the  precious  and 
crowded  associations  gathered  around  them  in  oui 
riper  years,  revive  new  with  a  freshness  peculiar  ti 
this  place.  S.nne  of  us  have  for  the  first  time  just  step¬ 
ped  upon  the  rock,  which  received  the  feet  of  our 
fathers.  We  are  upon  the  shore,  where,  with  wary 
steps  and  looking  on  either  hand  for  lurking  dan¬ 
gers,  they  made  their  first  short  exi  ursions  into  this 
then  unknown  wilderness.  The  adjacent  hills  wit 
iiessed  their  first  trials  in  the  new  world,  to  which 
tiiey  had  committed  themselves,  and  the  ‘  fortitude,’ 
w  ilh  which  they  bore  them,  tlu  ir  first  sufferings,  and 
the  resignation,  with  which  they  met  them.  From 
this  spot,  was  oifcred  the  first  itymn  of  Thanksgiv 
ing  for  their  safe  preservation  from  the  perils  of  the 
sea;  and  here,  brave  to  encounter  every  thing  but 
the  displeasure  of  Heaven,  they  first  leaned  in  pray¬ 
er  for  future  favor  and  protection.  Here,  too,  were 
gathered  to  their  graves  those  martyrs  of  religious 
liberty,  whose  measure  of  suficing  was  first  full, 
and  whom  (Jod  in  his  mercy  gave  rest. 

These  trials,  these  sufferings,  these  devout  thanks¬ 
givings,  and  these  humble  prayers,  were  not  in  vain. 
Our  happy  country  with  its  happy  millions  is  a  wit¬ 
ness  that  they  were  not  in  vain.  We  ourselves  are 
wiinesse.s,  assembled,  as  we  are  in  the  enjoyment  of 
a  religious  liberty,  which  leaves  our  consciences  in 
the  keeping  only  of  Heaven;  and  of  a  political  free¬ 
dom,  which  no  nation  in  the  history  nf  our  race  has 
attained,  and  which  few  have  dared  to  hope  for. 

I  must  pass  now  from  this  slight  tribute  of  grate¬ 
ful  regard  to  our  pious  ancestors,  suggested  rather 
liy  the  place  than  by  the  occasion,  to  the  more  ap¬ 
propriate  duties  of  the  day.  But  as  many  of  the 
ceremonies  and  other  exercises  will  be  of  peculiar, 
aiid,  perhafis,  of  almost  exclusive  interest  to  us  a? 
masons;  1  have  deemed  it  best,  first,  to  ask  the  in¬ 
dulgence  of  my  brethren,while  1  offe  r  a  few  thoughts, 
which  scorn  to  me  to  be  interesting  te  us  as  patriots 
and  as  Christians.  The  relations  implied  in  these 
terms,  we  sustain  to  each  other  and  to  other  men,  in 
common  with  those,  who  have  not  been  admitted  to 
our  order. 

The  '  progress  of  the  world’  has  heen  a  subject 
much  debated  in  all  ages;  and  the  question  seems 
to  be  still  open  for  discussion,  if  not  upon  the  fact 
of  improvement,  at  least,  upon  the  kind  and  degree 
of  it.  Each  generation  have,  indeed,  decided  with 
great  unanimity,  that  they  themselves  were  wiser 
than  their  fathers;  but  they  have  never  had  much 
confidence  in  tho  wisdom  of  their  children.  Na¬ 
tions  exulting  in  their  strength  have  risen  to  great 
povc'cr  from  small  beginnings;  but  they  have  fallen 
again  to  give  place  toother  nations  crowding  upon 
their  borders.  Empires,  splendid  empires  have 
spread  themselves  over  arge  portions  of  the  earth; 
hut  they  have  endured  fora  few  centuries  onlv,  and 
then  sunk  down  and  dissolved,  that  their  elements 
might  nourish  still  greater  empires,  springing  out  of 


their  ruins.  Nor  arc  things  much  more  stable  in 
tl;e  moral  world.  Systems  of  philosophy  that  hav 
blended  tlieuiselves  with  all  the  intellectual  pro- 
iluclions  of  one  age,  have  been  exploded  as  uselrs- 
or  pernicious  in  another.  !  Models  of  geniu^  end 
taste,  that  hnve  been  the  boast  of  one  generation, 
have  been  laughed  at  by  the  ne.xt.  And  what  as-u 
raiicc  have  we  that  a  gothic  barbarhiu  will  not  . In 
MIC*  eed  to  this  revival  of  the  nations,  ainl  oblif  r  .tc  I 
all  philosophy  and  all  taste  Nay,  what  assurance  1 
h've  we,  that  this  fair  country  cf  Diirs,  which  seems! 
now  to  be  borne  onward,  upon  the  full  tide  of  public  | 
jirosperily,  so  rapidly  as  hardly  to  allow  ns  to  com-! 
.mtc  our  progress,  before  we  have  lost  sight  of  our 
landmarks,  may  not  experience  a  reverse  of  fortune; 
that  the  growing  energies  of  this  nition  niiy  not  be 
paralyzed;  that  our  cans  ass,  whidi  now  whitens  ev¬ 
ery  sea,  may  not  be  furled  up;  that  the  busy  hum  of 
our  manufactories,  which  now  rises  from  every  glen 
among  our  mountains,  may  not  cease;  that  these  ver¬ 
dant  fields,  now  filled  with  tilth  and  covered  with 
l>eautiful  flocks,  may  not  become  desolate;  that  sav¬ 
ages  may  not  again  claim  our  smiling  villages;  that 
he  ists  may  not  prowl  in  our  busy  streets,  and  “  the 
foxes  look  out  at  our  windows;”  and,  finally,  that 
our  lights  of  science  and  religion  may  not  become 
extinct,  and  these  temples,  to  which  we  are  wont  to 
come  up  and  worship,  decay  and  fall  down,  when  I 
none  are  here  fe  rebuild  them,  and  bear  leslimoiiv  j 
to  the  goodness  of  the  Lord.  Such  things  have 
been,  bear  me  witness,  Jerusalem,  Babylon,  and 
Tadinor  of  the  Desert,  and  what  shall  exempt  us 
from  the  common  laws  of  nature. 

Is  the  world,  then,  really  and  on  the  whole  advan¬ 
cing  in  improvement?  Or  are  these  waves  in  bu¬ 
rn  in  affairs,  bearing  on  them  countless  generations 
of  men,  deemed  to  heave  and  roll  eternally,  like 
the  bosom  of  the  great  ocean,  without  any  percepti¬ 
ble  change?  These  arc  questions,  with  which  the 
speculative  have  amused  themselves;  the  bigoted 
have  sighed  over  them  in  ominous  despair;  and,  sol 
dubious  has  been  the  course  of  events  at  some  peri¬ 
ods,  even  the  more  sanguine  have  been  perplexed 
and  brought  to  a  stand. 

These  disheartening  doubts  can  be  cleared  up,  only 
by  an  enlarged  and  comprehensive  view  of  liuioan 
affairs.  We  must  divest  ourselves  of  local  prejudices, 
and  become  citizens  of  the  world.  Wc  innst  be  in¬ 
terested  in  all  the  events  of  our  age,  nor  of  that 
alone,  but  of  all  ages.  We  must  throw  off  the  pride, 
that  binds  us  to  the  spot,  on  whirh  we  were  born,  as 
the  only  one  in  God’s  woiks  worthy  of  his  notice 
or  regard.  We  must  rise  above  the  littie  things, 
that  obstruct  our  vision,  and  look  abroad  upon  the 
face  of  the  earth  and  the  kingdoms  thereof,  and  see 
how  small  a  part  our  whole  nation,  mighty  as  it  is, 
forms  of  one  age;  then  send  our  reason  back  through 
a  history  of  six  thousand  years,  and  our  imagination 
forward  through  ages  yet  unborn  and  without  a  liin 
it,  and  feel  how  insignificant  a  link  our  whole  age 
forms  in  that  vast  chain  of  human  existences,  which 
began  with  creation  and  will  extend  to  the  consum¬ 
mation  of  all  things  at  the  throne  of  God. 

Such  a  view  of  the  condition  of  mankind,  and  a 
consideration  of  the  divine  dispensations  for  their 
moral  government,  may  lead  us  to  some  encouraging 
conclusions,  as  to  the  character  and  destiny  of  our 
race,  we  cannot,  indeed,  penetrate  the  secret  coun¬ 
sels  of  Heaven  and  learn  why  min  was  created  frail 
and  fallible.  Nor  can  we,  by  reasoning,  find  out 
why  generation  after  generation  has  passed  away, 
almost  as  idly  as  the  waves  dash  upon  the  shore. — 
But  we  may  learn  what  advances  have  already  been 
made  in  the  condition  of  the  world,  and  thence  form 
some  estimate  of  what  we  may  reasonably  hope  to 
accomplish,  before  we  have  reached  the  limits  fix¬ 
ed  for  US  by  that  wisdom,  which  cannot  err.  Al¬ 
though,  comparing  one  age  with  that  which  irome- 


di  tely  prccenej  or  follows  it,  we  shall  not  always 
find  the  compuison  to  result  in  any  perceptible  im- 
pr  iveinent,  am!  someiiines  may  be  discouraged,  by 
fceing  our  motion  retrogarie;  yet,  by  dividing  the 
!•  story  of  the  world  ii  lo  l  .rger  epoch<i,anJ  contrast¬ 
ing  tlietn  with  each  other,  we  cannot  fail  to  con 
Vii  -.e  our.tivcs,  lhai  ih'-rc  is  a  progress  in  lit. man 
•ilfairs.  Ttie  motion  is,  indeed, slow,  but  it  is  steady, 
irresistible.  It  is  irresistible,  because  infiiiite  wis¬ 
dom  has  pointed  out  the  course,  and  almighty  power 
given  energy  and  direction  to  the  whole. 

During  the  first  four  thousand  years  of  the  world, 
a  period  embracing  the  lapse  of  ages  from  the  crea¬ 
tion  to  the  introduction  of  Christianity,  the  economy 
of  the  divine  government,  so  far  as  it  was  distinctly 
revealed,  proceeded  in  a  manner  of  a  parent  with  a 
child.  It  inculcated  few  general  principles,  but  con 
sisted  rather  in  specific  directions  for  particular  ac 
tions,  defined  and  described  in  the  law.  The  sane 
tion  of  the  law,  too,  was  not  merely  the  slow  dU 
pleasure  of  men  and  the  little  punishments  they  can 
infiict,  but  the  immediate  vengeameof  the  Almigh¬ 
ty.  The  Jewish  dispensation  does  not  suppose  in 
the  subjects  of  it  understandings  sufficiently  enlight¬ 
ened,  to  comprehend  any  very  general  principles  of 
action,  nor  to  be  influenced  by  any  very  distant  mo 
tives.  Nor  does  it  presume  upon  such  pure  hearts  as 
can  be  made  the  sole  seat  of  devotion.  The  forms 
of  worship  were  an  essential  part  of  the  religion, 
and  were  revealed  at  thes.iine  time  with  the  object 
of  it.  Tliough  Abel  offered  a  more  acceptable  sac¬ 
rifice  than  his  brother,  it  was  still  a  sacrifice  of  the 
firstlings  of  his  flock,  and  not  merely  ”  the  grateful 
incense  of  a  pure  heart.” 

Whit  w'as  the  character  and  condition  of  men  in 
this  infancy  of  the  world?  More  depraved  and 
miserable  than  w’e  ran  describe  or  easily  conceive- 
Almost  before  families  had  multiplied,  tne  voice  of 
a  brother’s  blood  cried  to  heaven  from  the  ground. 
And  before  many  generations  had  passed,  the  whole 
race  were  swept  from  the  face  of  the  earth  by  divin* 
displeasure.  How  pure  were  the  children  and  the 
'Ubjects  of  tbe  patriarchs?  Though  warned  and  en- 
ireated  to  abstain  from  their  abominations,  they  were 
not  reclaimed.  A  few,  only,  can  be  excepted  from 
the  general  degradation,  and  those  by  no  means  ap¬ 
proaching  to  our  moral  dignity  and  virtue.  Not 
withstanding  their  frequeat  anJ  miraculous  admo¬ 
nitions  from  on  high,  not  only  individuals,  bat  whole 
fimilies  and  cities  were  cut  off  in  their  wickedness 
And  so  universal  had  become  the  corruption,  and  so 
open  the  rebellion  against  the  will  of  Heaven,  that 
Abraham,  pleading  with  the  Almighty  for  the  res¬ 
cue  of  Sodom,  could  not  produce  even  ten,  whose 
righteousness  might  come  between  God  and  his 
wrath  and  spare  the  ruin  of  the  city. 

What  have  we  in  the  long  succession  of  ages  im¬ 
mediately  succeeding  that  of  the  patriarchs?  What 
notions  had  they  of  civil  government,  if  su.h  a  thing 
could  be  said  then  to  e.xist;  whit  notions  even  ot 
divine  government?  Though  the  children  of  Israel, 
(he  chosen  people,  were  led  out  of  Egypt  with  a 
mighty  hand;  though  they  were  guided  in  the  wil¬ 
derness  by  a  cloud  by  day,  and  a  pillar  ot  fire  by 
night;  though  they  were  ^d  by  ‘  manna’  from  heav¬ 
en,  and  given  to  drink  by  a  blow  of  tbe  ‘  rod’  upon 
the  rock  of  Horeb;  though  the  spirit  and  the  power 
of  the  Lord  were  present  in  Moses  and  the  Proph¬ 
ets,  suspending  and  controlling  the  established  or¬ 
der  of  n.iture:  all,  all  could  not  stay  their  turning 
from  the  true  God  and  worshipping  the  images  made 
by  their  own  hands.  .  a- 

War,  the  greate»t  curse  with  which  offended  heav¬ 
en  has  scourged  the  children  of  men  since  the  do* 
•ige.  was  condutted  in  these  early  ages  upon  princi¬ 
ples,  at  which  tbe  feeling?  of  the  most  bwbarous  ua 
tions  would  now  revolt;  and  it  was  waged  in  a  man¬ 
ner,  compared  with  which,  all  modern  wars  are  but 
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innocent  skirmishes.  One  conflict  of  Israel  with 
Judah  left  more  dead  upon  the  field  ot  battle,  than 
have  ever  been  marched  to  one  field  in  the  age  in 
which  we  live.  But  the  misery  of  the  conflict  end¬ 
ed  not  with  the  destruction  and  carnage  of  half  a 
million  of  men.*  Captivity  and  slavery  were  re¬ 
finements  in  warfare  not  yet  introduced.  The  cii 
les  of  the  vanquished  were  levelled  with  the  grouiul, 
and  their  cattle,  iheir  servants,  their  wives,  and  their 
little  ones  were  put  to  death. 

This  is  no  libel  upon  the  Patriarchs  and  the  1«- 
raelists.  It  is  the  sober  truth.  But  shocking 
was  their  condition,  and  ••rowded  as  the  ancient 
world  was  with  ‘juilt  -.'rd  misery,  there  was  still  a 
progressive  improvement.  Though  the  great  em- 
pi;i.s  of  Assyria.  K~byionia,  and  Persia,  had  succes¬ 
sively  risen  to  oe  the  empires  of  the  world,  and  h.»d 
in  turn  been  prostrated  by  the  power  of  their  ene¬ 
mies,  the  progress  ot  mind  was  still  onward.  Dur¬ 
ing  I'le  few  centuries  immediately  preceding  the  ad- 
vt-'ii  ot  c.iir  Saviour,  Greece  and  Borne  had  attained 
f  ompar.  tively  correct  views  of  government  So- 
.r.tes  was  said  to  have  brought  philosophy  from 
heaven  to  dwell  with  men.  And  Aiistotle  gav' 
•he  worl.1  n  system  of  metaphysics,  which  has  spread 
its  influence  wht  i-ever  man  has  been  civilized,  and 
is  deeply  felt  even  to  the  present  day.  The  science' 
flourished,  aii.t  literature  sprung  up,  which  s  ir 
passed  not  only  that  of  all  preceding,  hut  I  had  al¬ 
most  said  of  all  succeeding  ages.  Many  of  the  arl>> 
were  carried  to  high  degrees  of  perfection,  and  som- 
of  them  have  not  been  improved  even  in  our  own 
times.  The  models  of  Grecian  and  Roman  eloquence 
are  still  before  us,  and  are  still  models.  The.se  were 
heathen  achievements.  The  haughty  Jews  were 
•offering  and  ginning  on  in  confident  expectation  of 
their  promised  Messiah,  who,  they  believed,  was  to 
deliver  and  raise  up  their  degraded  nation;  while 
the  philosophers  were  diligently  enquiring,  by  the 
light  of  nature,  into  the  existence  and  character  ot 
a  Creator,  and  into  their  relation  and  duty  to  him 
and  to  each  other.  Such  was  the  state  of  the  world 
at  the  close  of  our  first  epoch. 

The  period  from  the  introduction  of  Christianity 
to  the  revival  of  religion  and  letters  in  the  sixteenth 
century  constitutes  a  second  epoch.  This  new  rev 
elation  presumes  upon  a  comparatively  improved 
state  of  the  human  mind  and  of  society.  It  enjoins 
the  practice  of  ‘  prudence,’  ‘  temperance,’  fortitude,’ 
and  ‘justice’  from  right  motives;  but  it  supposes  its 
discipline  to  havo  already  learned  in  some  degree, 
what  constitutes  these  ‘  cardinal  virtues.’  The  un 
derstanding  of  the  Christian  must  comprehend  gen¬ 
eral  principles,  and  his  heart  must  take  in  the  whole 
family  of  religious  affections.  In  the  e.xercise  ofj 
these  consists  the  essence  of  Christianity.  Forms 
of  worship  have  lost  their  power.  Devotion  is  with¬ 
in  us,  or  we  have  no  part  in  it.  Such  a  dispensa¬ 
tion  could  not  fail  to  influence  deeply  those  to  whom 
it  was  made,  and  indirectly  all  others.  One  of  its 
first  and  most  obvi'sus  effects  was  the  separation  of 
civil  and  religious  power.  Before  this  they  have 
been  connected,  more  or  lest  intimately  among  all 
nations.  Numa  was  “  pontifex  maximus”  as  well 
as  “  king”  of  Rome;  and  the  Jewish  priests  always 
administered  justice, as  well  as  performed  sacrifice, 
at  the  altar.  But  pure  Christianity  sends  the  whole¬ 
some  current  of  moral  and  religious  instruction 
through  the  body  politic,  claiming  no  interference 
in  temporal  concerns  beyond  the  secret  though  pow¬ 
erful  influence  of  making  better  men  and  better  cit¬ 
izens. 

As  we  approach  those  ages,  which  immediately 
succeeded  the  introduction  of  Christianity,  the  heart 
of  the  stoutest  advocate  for  the  perfectibility  of  man 
is  appalled.  Human  nature  never  turned  a  darker 
side  to  view,  and  human  affairs  never  wore  an  as¬ 
pect  more  gloomy.  The  splendor  of  the  Augustan 
age  had  pasaed  by,  and  left  the  world  blinded  bv  its 
very  brightnesa.  The  arts  were  neglected,  and  tiiose 
•ciencas,  which  bad  revealed  the  economy  of  nature, 
had  taught  them  ta  foresee  the  return  of  seasans  and 
cyclea,  to  calculate  tha  magnitude  and  revolutions 
of  planets  in  their  orbits,  and  to  mete  out  in  families 
the  stars  of  the  heavens,  could  inspire  no  interest. 
Apd  a  literature  rich  in  history,  jind  poetry,  and  el¬ 
oquence,  was  sinking  into  contempt  or  retreating  to 
the  gloomy  cloisters  of  the  monasteries  with  the  mis- 
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erable  monks.  Greece  had  yielded  her  glory  to  her 
stern  rival;  and  Rome  had  become  another  Babylon 
in  corruption.  Her  proud  prelate  had  wilfully  for 
gotten,  that  his  kingdom  was  not  of  this  world.  Infal¬ 
lible  in  the  church,  he  was  stretching  wide  his  strong 
arms  to  grasp  at  everything,  by  which  he  could  op¬ 
press  and  degrade  mankind.  Crowns  and  Sceptres 
from  (•'.  ery  quarter  of  the  world  were  laid  in  succes- 
•  lon  the  fool  of  the  papal  throne,  till  its  monarch 
reigned  su[>rcmc‘  in  the  earili;  and,  assuming  to  bc- 
the  almoner  of  the  ai  rumalat'.  J  goodness  of  the 
saints  .<nd  inarlyis,  he  pampered  himself  with  luxu¬ 
ries  and  exeentc-d  his  m.id  schemes  of  ambition,  liy 
lite-ally  retailing  to  an  ignorant  and  deluded  world 
the  seats  of  heaven. 

These  hrtve  been  very  appropriately  denominated 
•he  “dirk  ages.’'  And  if  there  was  ever  a  time 
v^cn  men  might  well  tremble  for  the  ark  of  God, 
and  l"ati  upon  the  issuraiice  that  the  gates  of  hell 
should  not  prevail  agaiust  it,  it  was  at  this  period. — 
Pew  indications  of  restlessness  were  manifested  in 
the  church  during  this  long  night  of  brutal  repose. 
VVickliff,  at  length,  protested  against  its  abuses  in 
England;  and  Hnss  and  Jerome  of  Prague,  sealed 
their  dissent  at  the  stake  in  Germany.  But  nothing 
efficient  was  accomplished,  till  the  reformers  of  the 
sixteenth  century  assailed  its  principles  withja  power, 
which  could  not  be  resisted. 

The  period  from  the  revival  of  religion  and  let¬ 
ters  to  the  present  time  forms  a  third  and  the  last 
epoch.  The  sixteenth  and  most  of  the  seventeenth 
centuries.  Are  crowded  with  human  suffering. — 
.Man,  intellectual  and  moral  man,  vva«  now  about  to 
be  released  from  his  long  thraldom  of  ignorance  and 
superstition.  The  powerful  minds  were  already  be¬ 
ginning  to  be  conscious  of  their  strength,  and  to 
.send  their  scrutinizing  glances  into  all  the  institu¬ 
tions  of  the  dark  ages,  civil,  political,  and  religious. 
Wisdom  had  ceased  to  be  ashamed  or  afraid,  and  liatl 
cotne  out  from  her  hiding  places.  The  spirit  of  the 
Kefoimation  was  abroad  and  had  penetrated  the 
mass  of  the  people.  It  could  no  longer  be  confined 
or  controlled.  Though  the  Holy  Inquisition  were 
lurking  the  world  over  to  detect  and  punish  inn# 
vation,  the  evil  was  not  stayed  nor  even  checked. — 
The  incense  of  the  blood  of  the  martyrs  was,  indeed, 
ascending  to  heaven;  but  the  spirit  of  the  martyrs 
remained  upon  earth.  It  is  a  sublime  spectacle  when 
the  mind  of  man  long  suffering  rises  superior  to  the 
body  and  laughs  at  its  agonies.  It  was  terific  when 
the  martyrs  marched  boldly  to  the  stake  and  exclaim¬ 
ed,  “  the  fire,  that  this  day  consumes  me,  will  raise 
a  flame  in  my  country,  which  shall  hcver  be  extin¬ 
guished.” 

When  the  arm  of  papal  power,  which  had  exten¬ 
ded  to  civil  affairs,  was  lopped  off;  there  followed 
a  series  of  political  revolutions,  which  unsettled  both 
the  kings  and  the  nations.  It  is  easy  to  talk  of  em¬ 
pires  overturned;  of  collisions  of  interest  and  pas¬ 
sion  in  which  regions  hare  been  depopulated  and 
nations  crushed  and  annihilated;  of  wars  that  have 
convulsed  the  world  and  drenched  the  whole  earth 
in  blood;  but  if  there  be  sympathy  in  our  hearts,  we 
shall  shudder  to  compute  the  waste  of  human  life 
and  happiness,  which  these  violent  changes  in  hu¬ 
man  affairs  always  imply. 

[Concluded  in  our  next.] 
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Grand  Chapter  of  Tennessee.  Officers  elected  at 
Nashville,  October  10,1826.  Wm.G.  Hunt,  of  Nash- 1 
ville.  Grand  High  Priest;  Edward  H.  Steele,  of 
Clarksville,  Deputy,  G.  High  Priest;  Hillary  Lang¬ 
try,  of  Columbia,  Grand  King;  Dyer  Pearl,  of  Nash- 
xille.  Grand  Scribe;  Charles  Cooper,  of  Nashville, 
Grand  Secretary;  Moses  Stevens,  of  Nashville, 
Grand  Treasurer. 


Decf.kt  Ali.ow.snce.  Tile  following  wasthe 
allowance  of  provisions  granted  to  Lady  Lucy,  one 
of  the  maids  of  honor  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII. 
— Breakfeut — A  chime  of  beef,  a  loaf,  a  gallon  of 
ale.  Luncheon. — Bread  and  a  gallon  of  ale.  D'.n- 
— A  piece  of  Imiled  beef,  a  slice  of  roast  meal, 
a  gallon  of  ale.  Supper — Porridge,  mutton,  a  loaf, 
and  a  galllon  of  ale 
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CURRENTS  OF  THE  OCEAN.  ! 

Upon  this  subject,  at  all  times  interesting  to  navi-  , 
gators,  we  find  the  following  article  in  the  New-  I 
York  Mercantile  Advertiser.  | 

To  the  great  assiduity  of  iViajor  Rennel,  practical 
navigators  .ire  suou  to  be  indebted  fur  new  charts  of 
the  currents  in  the  most  frequented  parts  of  the  | 

ocean.  j 

From  Capi.  Sabine’s  summary  of  the  currents  expe¬ 
rienced  by  il.  B.  M.  ship  Pheasant,  in  a  voy  ige  from 
Sierra  Leone  and  N**w-Vork,  it  appears  that  tha 
Equatoiial  current  between  Marranhani  and  St. 
Roque,  was  t>9  miles  in  24  hours.  The  Equatorial 
Current  it  formed  by  the  drift  water,  impelled  by 
the  trade  winds  in  tne  Southern  Atlantic,  towards 
the  eastern  part  of  the  Gulf  of  Guinea,  where  it  it 
met  by  the  opposing  waters  of  the  Guinea  Current. 

This  accumulated  drift  water  then  streams  ofl'in  the 
direction  of  the  Equator,  and,  being  fed  by  the  drift 
from  the  south  east,  pursues  its  course  across  the  At¬ 
lantic  to  the  coast  of  South  America,  proceedsalong 
the  northern  coast  of  Brazil  to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico, 
and  raising  the  level  of  that  sea,  lays  the  foundation 
of  the  Gulf  stream.  In  its  course  across  the  ocean, 
its  northern  limit  is  in  the  *2d  and  3d  degree  of  soutk 
latitude. 

The  Equatorial  and  Guinea  currents  exhibit  the 
astonishing  phenomena  of  paralleled  streams  in  con 
tact  with  each  other,  and  flowing  with  great  veloci¬ 
ty,  side  by  side,  in  opposite,  directions.  Their  cour- 
s.  s  continue  parallel  to  each  other,  and  to  the  land, 
for  above  a  thousand  miles,  and  vessels  proceeding 
in  either  direction,  placed  in  one  or  the  other,  will 
be  aided  in  their  progress  forty  or  fifty  miles  a  day, 
or  retarded  to  the  same  amount.  The  advantages  of 
being  able  to  discriminate  which  current  a  vessel  u 
in,  is  therefore  ofgreat  importance, and  this  is  made 
obvious  by  the  difference  of  temperature,  tha  Guinea 
current  being  ten  or  twelve  degrees  warmer  than 
the  Equatorial  stream. 

On  the  lOth  of  September,  1822,  Captain  Sabine 
discovered  a  sudden  and  great  discoloration  of  the  II 
water  from  the  mast  head,  in  5  deg.  8  N.  lat.  and  50  || 

deg.  38  \V.  long,  which  proved  to  be  the  stream  of 
the  River  Amazon,  preserving  its  original  impulse, 
unmixed  in  a  great  degree  with  the  waters  of  the 
ocean,  300  miles  from  its  mouth.  The  greater  spe¬ 
cific  gravity  of  the  latter,  aHows  the  waters  of  the 
former  to  flow  over  its  surfaeje,  and  the  line  of  divis¬ 
ion  is  as  distinct  as  though  ;hey  had  been  different 
fluids.  The  first  fall  of  the  Amazon  into  the  sea  is 
in  a  north-east  by  east  direction,  but  it  is  deflected 
by  the  pressure  of  the  waters  and  current  on  the  eas 
tern  side,  so  as  to  have  its  course  north-west  by  north, 

300  miles  from  its  natural  banks,  and  with  a  velocity  j 
nearly  three  miles  an  hour.  The  color  and  specific 
gravity  mark  the  difference  between  this  current 
and  the  ocean,  and  it  is  a  curious  fart,  that  the  river  I 
waters  keep  a  superficial  currant  of  about  129  feet 
over  the  ocean  water,  without  any  admixture.  The  Ij 
fresh  water  ia  gradually  dilfused  on  the  westernside,  [ 
and  in  lat.  7  deg.  5,  and  long.  53  deg.  1-2,  is  insensi-  I 
bly  lost  in  the  sea.  | 

The  Strait  formed  by  the  northern  shore  of  Cuba,  |j 
and  ihe  Florida  reefs,  rereives  and  comprises  the  = 
head  waters  of  the  Gulf  Stream,  which  flow  through  | 
this  strait  with  a  velocity  equal  to  three  miles  an  [ 
hour.  After  their  outfall  into  the  ocean,  they  pass  I 
along  v.'itli  diminished  rapidity, until,  acciimnlating  I 
by  the  make  of  the  coast  on  Cape  Hattoras,  thi^,  j 
with  increased  impetus,  pass  through  the  ocean  to  St  | 
George’s  Bank,  which  is  the  last  obstacle  encoun-  I 
tered  by  the  stream.  It  seems  probable,  that,  as  it 
strikes  the  bank  obliquely,  it  is  turned  into  an  eas¬ 
tern  direction,  when,  meeting  the  strong  autumnal 
east  and  north-east  winds,  it  becomes  dissipated  and 
diffused,  no  I  ngcr  retaining  the  character  of  a  cur- 
reut  of  the  ocean. 

The  influence  of  these  and  other  currents  can  re¬ 
ceive  no  clearer  illustration,  than  in  the  very  accu¬ 
rate  observations  of  Captain  Sabine  during  the  Phea¬ 
sant’s  progress  in  her  voyage  from  Sierra  I.ieone  to 
New-Y ork,  which  was  indebted  to  their  aid  for  1 ,600 
.’eograpical  miles,  when  tha  whole  distance  was  less 
than  9000.  A  further  exemplification  is  thus  afford¬ 
ed,  of  the  great  importance  of  a  correct  knowledge 
of  the  existence  and  course  of  these  currents,  as  by 
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accelerating!;  or  retarding  the  course  of  ships,  they 
become  of  importance  to  those  who  are  concerned  in 
navigation. 

ON  AMERICAN  OPIUM. 

The  following  is  an  abstract  of  the  various  at- 
tempt.**  at  making  Opium,  in  the  United  States: 

Dr.  S.  Kickersto.n,  formerly  of  Dutchess  coun¬ 
ty,  New-York,  but  now  of  the  city  of  New-Vork, 
cullivated  the  poppy  in  the  year  1788,  and  found 
that  the  opium  produced  from  it  was  ^uite  as  power¬ 
ful  as  that  imported.  His  paper  first  appeared  in  the 
American  Magazint,  published  at  New-V'ork,  in 
1788;  and  was  re-printed  in  the  Mtdlcal  Repository, 
vol.  1,  p.  420.  In  the  3d  vol.  of  the  same  work,  p. 
206,  Dr.  R.  published  additional  experiments  on  the 
same  subject.  Those  varieties  of  the  poppy  should 
be  chosen,  having  numerous  heads  and  strong  stalks. 
Dr.  R.  found  such  a  variety  with  large  red  or  purple 
flowers,  that  proved  much  superior  to  all  others  he 
had  seen:  he  tried  the  Asiatic  mode  of  tapping  the 
be  ids,  and  found  that  they  yielded  most  plentifully 
ftoio  from  eight  to  twelve  days  after  the  nowere  had 
fallen:  he  however  obtained  the  largest  quantity  of 
|uice  by  cutting  oif  the  stalks,  when  the  sun  shines, 
about  an  inch  below  the  flowers  of  the  plant;  and 
as  soon  as  the  juice  appeared,  by  collecting  it  with 
a  sunll  scoop  or  penknife.  After  the  juice  eased 
to  flow,  he  cut  it  about  an  inch  lower,  and  tbu^  pro 
ceeded  till  the  juice  ceased  to  appear. 

The  seeds  may  be  sown  at  the  distance  of  six  or 
eight  inches,  lie  is  convinced  there  is  no  diflerence 
in  the  quality  of  the  produce,  whatever  variety  or 
species  be  cultivated. 

Dr.  Anthony,  of  Petersbnrgh,  Georgia,  in  tho 
month  of  January,  1810,  sowed  seed*;  of  the  trii*' 
white  or  opium  p-^ppy,  which  <'ame  np  in  due  time 
The  second  day  after  the  petals  had  fallen,  he  divi¬ 
ded  the  exterior  coat  of  the  head  in  four  places,  at 
equal  distances  from  each  other;  more  incisi  ns.  he 
thinks,  would  tend  to  wound  and  destroy  the  head 
unnecessarily.  The  incisions  were  ma  le  .it  ten 
o’clock  in  the  morning,  and  ai  twelve  he  collected 
the  opium  that  hung  therefrom,  in  tears  from  one 
inch,  to  an  inch  and  a  half  in  length.  Another 
bleeding,  in  the  afternoon  of  the  same  day,  yielded 
as  much  as  was  obtained  in  the  morning.  He  care¬ 
fully  avoided  penetrating  the  cavity  of  the  head. — 
Every  head  made  from  15  to  40  grains  of  opium; 
and  they  would  have  yielded  more,  could  he  have 
attended  closely  to  the  plants.  A  piece  of  ground, 
six  yards  by  ten,  produced  more  than  half  a  pound 
of  opium  He  sowed  the  seeds  at  the  distance  of 
eight  or  ten  inches  apart,  in  drills,  and  about  three 
qu.trters  of  an  inch  deep:  the  drills  were  two  feet 
apart.  He  thinks  it  necessary  to  sow  the  seeds  in 
moist  ground.  Many  of  the  full  blown  flowers 
measured  from  seven  and  a  half  to  eight  inches  in 
width;  the  heads  measured  from  tw’O  and  a  half  to 
three  and  a  half  inches  diameter. 

Dr.  Spalding,  of  Portsmouth,  N.  II.  has  also  made 
opium  f^rom  the  white  poppy;  samples  of  which  he 
presented  to  the  Medical  Society  of  the  Eastern 
District  of  New-Hampshire;  he  procured  it  by  inci¬ 
sions  in  the  heads  after  the  capsules  were  fully 
formed. 

The  seeds  should  be  sown  in  good  ground,  as 
early  as  the  season,  in  the  different  parts  of  the  con¬ 
tinent  will  admit;  the  plants  must  be  pro|>«rly  wa¬ 
tered,  and  kept  clear  of  weeds.  Transplanting  does 
nd  succeed. 

The  poppy  plant  has  been  cultivated  extensively 
by  Mr.  Bali  and  Mr.  Jones  in  England,  both  of 
whom  have  received  premiums  from  the  society  for 
the  encouragement  of  arts,  agriculture,  &c.  The 
opium  prodticed  by  them  was  found  by  the  London 
physicians,  whose  certificates  are  given,  to  ho  fully 
e  (1*1  to  the  imported  drug.  For  the  st.itcments  of 
Mr.  Ball  and  Mr  Jones,  see  Transactions  Society 
Alts,  vol,  18,  and  .Medical  Repository,  vol.  1,  p.  424, 
see  also  Domestic  f^ncyrlopedia,  article  Poppy, 

The  cultivation  of  the  puppy  plant,  for  llio  pur- 
po<e  of  making  o'aium,  is  particularly  aiiapted  t.* 
the  sc.uthern  states.  Opium  might  form  one  of  the 
artiilcs  that  must  he  substituted  for  cotton,  now 
thit  it  is  found  much  more  of  it  is  raised  in  the 
world  than  is  required.  Rut  it  is  not  likely  that  the 
l|^nl  will  be  taken;  although  the  prclii  would  br 
certain  if  not  great.  F>cry  physician  in  the  United 


States,  living  in  the  country,  might  make  all  the 
opium  he  used,  by  raising  the  poppy:  an  employ- 
iment  which  would  not  only  prove  amusing,  but 
I  highly  profitable  to  him. 

Mr.  Ball  calculated,  that  s’ipposing  one  poppy 
plant  growing  on  one  foot  .square  of  earth,  produced 
one  grain  more  of  opium;  then  50  pounds  will  be 
[Collected  from  one  statute  acre;  but  one  poppy  pro¬ 
duces  from  three  to  ten  heads,  and  in  each  head 
from  six  to  ten  incisions  are  made;  from  each  ot 
which  he  took  two  or  three  grains; — what  then,  he 
asks,  must  be  the  produce  1  Double,  or  seini-double 
poppies,  gave  more  than  twice  the  quantity  prodm  ed 
by  the  single.  [Archives  of  Useful  Knowledge. 


THE  SPONGE. 

The  vital  functions  of  the  sponge  have  been  re¬ 
cently  made  the  subject  of  some  very  attentive  re 
searches  by  Dr.  Grant,  of  I*^inburgh,  which  wer 
communicated  to  the  Wernerian  Society  at  a  l.iti 
sitting.  Dr.  Grant  placed  two  portions  of  sponge 
(spongia  panirea)  taken  from  the  rucks  in  the  Frith  I 
of  Forth,  in  a  glam  of  sea  water,  with  their  orifice* ! 
opposite  to  each  other,  at  the  distance  oftwo  inches, 
when  they  soon  covered  each  other  with  feculent 
matter,  lie  then  placed  one  of  them  in  a  shallow 
vessel,  and  just  covered  its  siirfare  with  >vater;  oi. 
strewing  some  powdered  chalk  on  the  surfac*-  of  the 
water,  currents  wera  perceptible  at  a  great  distance, 
*iid  bits  of  .'ork  or  paper  were  driven  to  theilistance 
f*?'  ten  feet.  A  piece  of  coal  was  repeatedly  placed 

•  n  the  orifice,  (which  may  be  called  the  rectum  of 
ttie  sponge.)  and  as  invariably  displaced  by  the  cur¬ 
rent  ot  water  ejected.  A  globule  of  mercury  drop¬ 
ped  on  the  aperture,  however,  stopped  the  process 
*intil  another  orifice  w.is  made  in  the  vicinity,  bv 
means  of  a  needle,  when  the  cirrent  was  renewed, 
a’ld  eontiniieil  even  when  the  originjl  orifice  wis 
.igain  opened!  By  ailoptin"  this  olan.  Dr.  G.  clear¬ 
ly  ascertained  that  the  current  of  w.iter  never  en 
ters  by  the  apertures  through  which  it  issues,  and  al¬ 
though  he  employed  the  microscope  in  his  e.xperi- 
monts,  yet  the  process  is  distinctly  perceptible  to 
tue  naked  eye.  It  thus  appears  that  the  round  aper¬ 
tures  on  the  surface  of  a  sponge,  are  destined  for  the 
conveyance  of  a  constant  stream  of  water  from  the 
interior  of  the  body;  the  stre  .cm  carrying  off'  the  ex- 
crementious  matter,  which  may  be  perceived  in 
whitish  flakes,  depositing  themselves  on  the  bottom 
of  a  confined  vessel.  By  the  aid  of  the  microscope, 
certain  small  round  bodies,  of  an  opaque  yellow 
colour,  were  also  observe*!  to  be  ejected,  which  Dr. 
G.  considers  as  the  oca  of  this  interesting  class  of 
marine  animals,  formerly  considered  as  belonging 
to  the  vegetable  kingdom 

The  collection  of  Egyptian  Antiquities  lately 
brought  to  France,  is  regarded  as  an  acquisition  of 
{extraordinary  value.  It  c.>iitains  many  precious 
manuscripts  on  papyrus  and  linen,  medals,  jewels, 
bronzes,  porcelains,  &c. 

One  of  the  most  remarkable  objects  is  an  extract 
from  a  Ritual,  written  on  papyrus  of  UDcommon  fine 
ness  and  flexibility,  white,  and  uniform  in  its  tex 
Mire.  It  measures  15  by  20  French  inches;  and  the 
substance  ie  probably  the  “  royal  papyrus”  described 
by  Pliny.  It  is  filled  with  figures  and  extended 
scenes  executed  with  great  care;  and  surpass¬ 
es  every  thing  of  tiie  kind  that  is  kno>vn.  The 
following  list  includes  a  portion  of  those  interestinr. 
coriosties,  which  will  afford  much  occupation  to 
the  French  antiquaries.  Several  li-u  of  the  monks 
of  the  different  convents  of  the  province  of  Mem¬ 
phis;  fragments  of  the  Illiad  on  papyrus,  part  of 
which  is  in  Loudon;  numerous  statues  two  feet  high, 
i including  those  of  Pharaoh  Necho  kneeling,  and  the 
Egyptian  Venus,  with  a  human  face,  a  Cow’s  E.'rs. 

*  ml  fine  Head-dress.  Among  the  jewels,  is  a  Sil¬ 
ver  Collar  consisting  of  500  rings  1-12  of  an  inch 
III  diameter,  and  made  of  a  wire  1-W  of  an  inch  thiik. 
These  rings  are  so  much  alike,  that  being  piled  oi 
eac*i  other  they  form  a  smooth  and  polisr.c*)  t'lbc  1  ' 
in.:h**s  high,  which  once  enclosed  a  tress  ot  h.wr,  . 
portion  of  which  remains.  The  feet  and  bi-e  ct 
jSirttue  of  Amcnophis,'2J.  are  eolots*!.  Oiu*  fom  i 

I  (  French  feet  long,  and  the  great  toe  ;nf*asurea8  1  _ 
{inches.  A  .statistical  account  of  the  rev  niie  of  thv 


celebrated  numerical  wall  of  Carnac;  but  the  Sar 
cophagus  of  Rameset  Meiaraoun  is  the  most  pre 
cious  specimen,  being  a  single  block  of  rose  colored 
granite,  10  French  feet  long,  and  6  in  height,  the 
large*^t  and  most  magnificent  known,  the  cover  of 
which  was  taken  to  Cambridge  by  Belzoni. 

Boilixc  point  or  li()uids.  Water  does  not 
boil  equally  i.n  a  glass  vessel;  the  temperature  rises 
a  degree  or  two  above  the  regular  boiling  point, 
when  a  torrent  of  steam  r'jshes  up  through  it,  and 
the  temperature  sinks  a  little:  this  continues  through 
(he  whole  ebullition,  and  the  temperature  vibrates 
between  two  points,  distant  two  or  three  degrec- 
fruro  one  another.  This  variation  is  more  remarka 
ble,  and  in.iy  be  even  dangerous,  when  sulphuric 
cid  is  distilled.  If  a  few  slips  of  platinum,  or  ot 
iny  other  wire,  be  put  into  the  fluid,  the  water  boils 
regularly  at  it  does  in  a  metalic  vessel. 

[Annates  de  Chiniie,  4*c.  Uol.  8.  p.  406. 

It  is  ascertained  that  sugar  taken  in  lumps  is  a 
certain  antidote  for  verdigrise;  that  vinegar  coun¬ 
teracts  the  dangerous  eflects  of  alkaline  substances; 
and  that  raw  albumen  (white  of  eggs)  if  adminis 
tered  in  lime,  is  a  remedy  for  mercury  sublimate. 

It  m.iy  be  added  that  vinegar  counteracts  the  ef¬ 
forts  of  narcotics,  and  gluten  those  of  corrosive 
sublimate. 


VARumr. 

DlFFIcrLTY  OF  PLEASING  ALL. - ThoSe  who 

have  .nos f  to  give,  are  most  likely  to  complain  of 
man’s  ii.gr  iti(ude.  For  this  reason,  a  king  observed, 
”  that  his  power  of  dispensing  favors,  was  the  most 
painful  task  of  royalty;  since  he  never  gave  a  place 
away  but  he  made  ninety-nine  discontented,  and  one 
ungrateful  subject.”  Nearly  to  the  same  purpose 
was  Lord  B — ’s  answer,  on  being  asked  why  he  dis¬ 
continued  annual  balls.? — He  said,”  His  rooms  were 
not  large  enough  to  contain  more  than  two  hundred 
(lersons,  and  he  feared  making  all  above  that  num¬ 
ber,  who  were  his  friends,  his  enemies:  for  he  had 
observed  that  those  ladies,  who  were  invited,  forgot 
it,  before  the  next  year;  but  those  who  were  not  in 
vited,  never  forgot  it  during  their  lives.” 


The  follo  wing  anecdote  is  related  as  having  taken 
place  at  a  ceremony  preceding  the  coronation  of  the 
Emperor  Nicholas.  The  Metropolitan  seeing  around 
him  5000  monks,  priests,  and  deacons,  said  to  an  au 
gust  Princess,  “  You  see  here  the  children  of  the 
church,  the  daughter  of  the  holy  cathedral  of  Con¬ 
stantinople, whose  Patriarch  has  been  hanged,  whose 
altars  have  been  overturned,  whose  ministers  have 
been  put  to  death,  and  whose  children  are  every  day 
murdered.  Join  your  prayers  to  ours,  oh,  thou!  who 
bearest  a  name  revered  in  heaven,  in  supplicating 
the  Almighty  to  bend  the  hearts  of  kings,  and  of 
our  orthodox  Emperor  in  favor  of  the  Greeks.”  At 
these  words,  the  august  Princess  and  her  family, 
bowed  their  foreheads  to  the  ground,  whilst  20,000 
Russians,  presented  arms,  and  inclined  their  bayo¬ 
nets  towards  the  dust.  [Go/ignani’s  Messenger. 


African  Cli.mate.  The  deadly  effluvia  of  Af¬ 
rican  vapours  are  in  general  well  known,  for  the  ri¬ 
vers  upon  the  Western  coasts  of  this  continot  have 
recorded  but  too  many  fatal  proofs  to  leave  the  mat¬ 
ter  in  any  doubt.  The  Castlebar,  the  Cameroon, 
the  Logas,  that  of  Sierra  I.^one,  and  the  Gamba  ri¬ 
vers,  become  the. sepulchres  of  hecatombs  of  the  hu 
man  species.  Whole  ship’s  crews  have  been  en- 
g  ilpbed  in  these  waters,  and  the  assigned  cause  is 
'he  pestilential  exhalations  of  the  air.  These  facts 
It  would  be  superfluous  to  question,  as  indeed,  it 
would  be  a  difficult  matter  to  refute  theni  by  force  of 
■rgiimeiit.  May  it  not,  however,  be  inquired  whether 
•cal  circumstances  are  not  connected  with  these 
cruel  calamities; ’whether  these  noisome  Vapours  do 
•ot  imbide  a  mortal  venom  from  the  y'.ttrefa*'tion  of 
•egctable  indigenous  to  the  seacoast,  or  to  a  mix- 
' 'jre  between  salt  an*!  fresh  w  ater ?  M^here  the  m  .n- 
nive,  for  instance,  i«  i.'Cii.d— and  it  is  presumed  that 
i«.  i.  the  case,  not  only  in  the  rivers  above  named, 
•  1'  at  the  months  of  every  petty  stream  in  tropical 

fnea _ t!ie  infection  is  cor«si.lere*l  more  coRtami- 

tmg,  per'ii^hius  in  its  quality,  its  action  more 
deadiv  in  effects,  to  the  constitutions  of  Europeans. 


Egyptian  Empire,  is  nearly  complete  *>1.  seventeei. 
blocks  of  stone,  which  formed  a  great  part  of  the 
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THE  EbevlilTOlU;  OR,  MASONIC  AND  AHSCELLaNEOUS  ALRUM. 


[Voi..  1. 


POFUIiAB.  TALCS. 

FORGIVENESS. 

The  night  was  dark  and  tempeslnoiis:  Jie.ivy  gust* 
of  wind  shook  the  abbey  walls,  and  resounded  in 
deep  murmurs  along  the  claisicr«;  while  the  moon, 
occasionally  breaking  through  the  thick  clouds 
which  enveloped  her,  cast  an  uncertain  and  awful 
light  over  the  surrounding  scenery. 

The  monk,  Pierre,  had  laid  down  to  rest,  but  sleep 
fled  from  his  eyes;  and  a  broken  slumber,  which 
neither  absorbed  sense  nor  yielded  repose,  alone 
answered  his  solicitations.  The  groans  of  the  dis¬ 
tressed  seemed  to  mingle  with  the  sighing  of  the 
blast;  and  he  frequently  started  fro,m  his  couch,  under 
the  impression  that  he  heard  the  well  known  signal 
of  his  trusty  dog,  Fidele.  In  this  manner  he  spent 
the  hours,  till  the  heavy  bell  of  St.  Gothard  an¬ 
nounced  that  midnight  had  piissed.  The  storm  was 
in  some  degree  abated,  and  the  beams  of  the  moon 
were  less  interrupted.  Pierre,  however,  no  longer 
endeavoured  to  sleep.  He  tixed  his  eyes  upon  the 
bright  luminary,  which  now  shone  full  through  the 
casement  of  his  little  apartment, — and  a  train  of 
thought  involuntarily  stole  over  his  mind. 

“Behold,”  said  he,  mentally,  “a  picture  of  my¬ 
self!  Delivered  up  to  the  dominion  of  my  own  way¬ 
ward  desires,  every  image  was  distorted  in  my  ima¬ 
gination;  and  the  common  evils  of  life  became  bur¬ 
thens  too  great  for  endurance.  The  still  voice  of 
reason  was  unheard  in  the  wliirlwind  of  passion; 
and — like  the  leaf  severed  from  its  parent  stem,  and 
hurried  down  the  torrent — I  was  alone  on  the  sea  of 
life,  the  sport  of  every  breeze,  and  at  the  direction 
of  every  current.  Oh,  Father  of  Mercies!”  he  cuied, 
energetically,  “  1  thank  Thee  for  the  correction  I'hcu 
bast  given  me,  and  for  the  light  thou  hast  coramuni- 
catod  to  me!  A  wanderer  no  more, — though  poor  and  ' 
ieeble,  friendless  &  forgotten  by  the  crowds  that  once 
hung  on  my  smiles, — I  pursue  my  path  with  joy,  be¬ 
cause  it  leads  to  Thee :  and  lose  the  sense  of  individual 
suffering  in  the  humble  but  active,  endeavour  to 
mark  my  gratitude,  and  imitate  Thee  by  bringing 
my  fellow  wanderers  to  a  place  of  earthly  rest,  and 
preparing  them  for  a  heavenly  one!” 

He  was  silent.  A  gentle  calm  diffused  itself  over 
his  mind,  and  sleep  began  to  steal  over  his  eyelids; 
when,  suddenly,  he  was  roused  by  the  reiterated 
barking  of  Fidele.  He  instantly  obeyed  the  sum¬ 
mons;  and  wrapping  his  cloak  around  him,  hurried 
into  the  air.  Fidele  fawned  upon  him  with  delight 
—then  sprang  forward; — again  barked  louilly, — and 
then,  as  if  dissatisfied  at  the  slow  pace  that  his  mas¬ 
ter  avas  obliged  to  observe,  (for  the  path  was  rugged, 
and  impeded  with  snow)  he  returned — ^jumped  upon 
him — and  with  redoubled  speed,  pursued  his  own 
way  through  the  winding  of  the  mountain.  At 
length  he  stopped.  Exerting  all  his  strength,  Pierre 
pressed  forward,  and  beheld  the  apparently  lifeless 
remains  of  a  man  stretched  upon  the  snow  He 
knelt  down  and  perceived,  by  the  rays  of  his  torch, 
aided  by  the  beams  of  the  moon,  that  the  ground 
was  covered  with  blood.  He  laid  his  hand  upon  the 
breast  of  the  stranger,  and  to  his  joy,  some  slight 
pulsation  evinced  that  life  was  not  quite  departed. 
He  now  despatched  Fidele  for  further  assistance; 
and  in  a  short  time,  the  wounded  man  was  conveyed 
to  the  abbey. 

Pierre  laid  him  upon  his  own  bed;  and  anxious  to 
ascertain  the  extent  of  the  injury  he  had  received, 
he  proceeded  to  examine  the  head,  from  which  the 
blood  still  flowed  copiously.  With  this  view  he  re¬ 
moved  his  cap,  and  parted  the  thick  curls  that  co¬ 
vered  his  forehead.  The  light  now  shone  full  on 
his  livid  countenance.  Pierre  started  back, — his  eyes 
remained  fixed  upon  the  stranger, — his  whole  frame 
shook  with  violent  and  increasing  emotion — and  the 
placid  expression  of  his  features  was  entirely  lost. 
Recovering  himself,  he  hid  his  face  with  his  hands; 
and,  after  an  apparent  struggle  with  his  feelings,  l.c 
knelt  down,  and  in  a  short  but  earnest  prayer,  de¬ 
plored  his  present  weakness,  and  supplicated  divine 
assistance  for  the  future.  He  then  arose;  the  smile 
of  benevoletice  again  illumined  his  pale  but  venera¬ 
ble  face;  and  approaching  the  sufferer,  he  applied 
every  remedy  in  his  power,  and  watched,  with  irein 
bling  anxiety,  the  result  of  his  cares.  With  feelings 
of  pure  delight,  he  heard  a  deep  sigh  issue  from  his 
lips.  In  a  short  time  the  stranger  opened  his  eyes, 


and  fixed  them  upon  his  benefactor;  but  seemed 
to  have  no  recollection  of  the  past  or  apprehensions 
for  the  present.  Pierre  took  his  station  by  his  bed¬ 
side,  and  for  many  days  assiduously  attended  him. 

At  the  end  of  a  week,  Abdallah,  as  he  called  him¬ 
self,  was  able  to  converse;  and  Pierre  now  asked 
the  particulars  of  his  disa.stcr,  and  the  meaning  of 
the  incoherent  expressions  of  wrath  which  hail  fre¬ 
quently  escape  I  from  iiis  lips,  during  his  late  deliri¬ 
um.  “  Foil  behold,”  said  AbJallali,  “  a  man  who 
has  seen  the  reverses  of  fortune,  in  their  greatest 
extent.  I  have  basked  in  the  smile.s  of  inoturrchs; 

I  have  held  the  highest  posts  of  otiice;  and  wealth 
unbounded  has  swelled  my  coffers.  My  rank,  how¬ 
ever,  was  unable  to  shield  me  from  malevolence; 
and  the  envy  of  one  who  had  long  hated  me  wrought 
my  ruin.  I  was  disgraced  to  make  rcoin  for  my  ri¬ 
val;  ard  I  became  an  outcast  from  that  country 
which  had  owed  iU  prosperity  to  my  cares,  and  a 
vagabond  in  the  land  which  tiad  lately  tiemoled  at 
the  sound  of  my  name.” 

Overpowered  with  the  acuteness  of  his  feelings, 
he  p.iuscd ;  nor  was  Pierre  less  affected.  He  wrappeii 
his  face  in  his  garments  and  groaneil  aloud.  “  \  on 
feel  for  me,”  said  Abdallah,  but  what  are  your  sen- 
s, (lions  compared  with  mine! — Listen,  however, 
good  Pierre!  and  rejoice  with  me.  My  injuries 
have  not  slept  in  the  dust! — no,  no!”  ad>led  he,  his 
coiinteiiuiice  assuming  an  expression  which  made 
his  auditor  shudder,  as  he  regarded  him;— I  swore 
to  bo  revenged,  and  1  performeil  my  oath!  Night 
and  day  has  the  desire  of  v^'iigeance  pursued  me. 

It  has  been  my  food — my  ocupation — the  height  of 
my  wishes,  and  the  very  end  of  an  existence  of 
which  I  had  long  ago  rid  myself,  but  for  the  hope 
of  living  to  witness  the  destruction  of  my  eii'  itiy.’ 

“  But,  surely,”  interrupted  Pierre,  “  you  des¬ 
troyed,  by  this  means,  your  own  hapitiness,  (for 
doubtless  sources  of  happiness  were  still  open  to 
you)  without  injuring  his.”  “Happiness!”  scorn 
iully  replied  Abdallah,  “I  desired  no  happiness  but 
to  be  revenged;  though,  perhaps,  I  could  not  have 
wished  my  rival  to  endure  a  more  bitter  punishment 
than  the  state  into  which  he  had  reduced  me.  The 
hope  of  vengeance  haunted  me  every  where.  1  had 
sufficient  wealth — but  I  despised  it.  I  had  a  wife  and 
children — but  llieir  caresses  were  poisoned  by  the  im¬ 
age  of  my  foe.  I  forgot  to  take  food ;  and  even  sleep 
brought  no  repose.  Frequently  in  my  slumbers  I 
thought  I  felt  him  in  my  grasp,  and  raised  my  arm 
to  stab  him  to  tlie  heart,  when,  awakened  by  the 
action,  1  found  he  had  escaped,  ;<nd  I  wept  for  disap¬ 
pointment.  My  wife  aud  childr  *n  were  swept  off 
by  a  fever,”  added  he  in  a  low  voice;  “my  wealth 
was  dissipated.  I  renoiir.i.cd  every  connexion,  and 
hired  myself  with  bravos.  At  length,  I  heanl  tli.it 
I  my  riv.il  had  received  a  commission  which  would 
I  compel  him  to  cross  these  mountains.  I  instantly 
b.  nt  my  course  hither;  and  having  encountered  his 
t  .  .(in,  I  man.(gtd  to  sep  (rate  him  from  his  attendants. 
And  now  hear  rie,  old  man! — hear  the  completion 
ifiny  long  protracted  hopes.  1  met  him  in  a  pass — 

I  struik  him  to  the  earth,  and  while  he  lay  bleeding 
on  the  mound,  1  proclaimed  myself  my  avenger,  and 
upbraided  him  with  his  perfidy!  I  witnessed  the 
coiivulsioiis  of  his  fc.rmc!  1  heard  his  dying  groans 
— they  were  music  to  my  ears!  and  in  a  delirium  ol 
ioy,  I  still  hung  over  him,  when  a  blow  from  an  un¬ 
known  hand  precipitated  me  down  the  precipice. 
Tell  me,  am  1  not  to  be  envied!  Can  happiness  now 
be  greater  than  mine,  or  revenge  more  complete!'’ 

He  seized  tlie  arm  of  I'iorre,  as  he  spoke.  The 
countenance  if  the  fitter  was  pale  as  marble,  and  it 
wassome  mntnenls  before  he  could  in.iko  any  reply 
“  Abdall.'h,”  at  length,  he  cried,  “  1  aI<o  w.is  once 
rich,  powerful  and  rciiowticd;  and  I  afso  Iip.ci  an  ene 
loy.  IIo  was  once  iny  friend — my  brotlier — llie  be 
loved  of  iny  heart  I  raiscul  him  to  power,  and  gra¬ 
tified  all  his  dc-ires.  But  he  lirtraved  my  love,  he 
brought  difg.  i-  and  ruin  up  m  my  natni.and  i!rove 
me  an  exile  Ir  mu  my  coiiriTv  aiiii  mankind.  liik.- 
voti,  I  carried  revenge  into  i-.y  re'ieit;  and,  lik  • 

■  oil,  1  snlllrcd  it  to  prey  upon  my  heart.  I  planned 
Various  sthenr-s  of  vengeance,  but  none  answered 
the  extent  of  iny  wishes.  At  length,  I  fortunilely 
be 'ame  acquainted  w  ith  on;-  who  was  well  skilled 
to  assist  my  research,  and  guide  me  in  the  rigiil  wa' 
to  obtain  satisfaction  for  iny  p.ist  wrongs.  It  w.is 
long,  however,  before  1  could  obey  his  suggestions, 
or  listen  to  his  entreaties;  but,  in  the  erid  he  j-re- 


vaileJ,  and  opportunity  alone  was  wanting  to  tom 
plete  my  projected  plan.” 

“  Aud  has  that  opportunity  been  granted?”  eager 
ly  inquired  Abdallah.”  “  I  thank  heaven,”  replied 
Pierre,  fervently,  “  it  has!  Years  had  passed  away, 
when,  in  an  unlooked-for  hour,  my  treacherous 
friend  was  thrown  into  my  power.  His  life  was  ii. 
j  my  hands;  no  one  was  near  to  witness  the  deed;  he 

was  alone,  undefended,  and” -  “And,”  cried 

Abdallah,  in  a  voice  which  shook  with  emotion 
“  you  slew  him!”  “A/y  revenge,”  returned  Pierre. 
“  was  not  to  be  so  gratified.”  He  raised  his  eyes  to 
heaven,  and  then  extending  his  arms  to  Abdallah- 
“  /  forgave  him!  Look  at  me,  Abdallah!  Poor  and 
mean  as  I  am,  do  you  not  recognize,  under  these 
weeds,  your  once  loved,  once  honored  Hamct?  Nay, 
hide  not  your  face,  but  repose  again  on  the  bosom  of 
friendship.  I  have  learned  a  better  lesson  than  to  take 
vengeance.  I  have  exchanged  the  slavery  of  passion 
for  the  freedom  of  the  Christian,  and  entreat  you  to 
partake  of  that  peace  which  has  long  filled  niy  bosoir, 
and  which  now  swells  it  rvilh  joy  unutterable!  Your 
enemy  still  lives,  and  is  sheltered  with  yourself,  in 
these  walls.” 

Abdallah  paused  for  a  few  minutes,  and  his  vary 
ing  countenance  showed  the  perturbation  of  hi-i 
mind.  Then,  throwing  his  arms  round  the  neck  of 
Pierre,  he  sobbed — “  Hamet!  teach  me  this  lesson, 
and  bring  me  to  your  God;  and  let  the  restoration  of 
vour  friendship  be  the  promise  of  his  pardon  and  ac- 
ceptance!” _ 

miscxizxAuz. 


CIHVALIHC  LOVK. 

From  Mills’  History  of  Chivalry,  nr  Knighthood  .and  its  Timr' 
The  true  Knight,  he  wliose  mind  was  formed  in 
the  best  mould  of  chivalric  principles,  was  a  more 
perfect  personification  of  love  than  Poets  and  Ko 
maiicers  ever  dreamed.  The  fair  object  of  his  pas 
sion  was  truly  and  emphatically  the  roisiress  of  his 
heart.  She  reigned  there  with  absolute  dominion. 
His  love  was — 

“  .\n  sdoration,  clnty,  and  observance." 

The  knight,  whose  heart  was  warmed  with  the 
true  light  of  chivalry,  never  wished  that  the  doinin 
ion  of  his  mistress  should  be  less  than  ahsoh.te,  and 
the  confession  of  her  perfect  virtue  which  this  fee! 
ing  inspired,  made  him  preserve  his  own  faith  pure 
and  without  a  stain.  Love  was  as  marked  a  feature 
in  the  chivalric  character  as  valor,  and,  in  the  phrate 
of  the  lime,  he,  \\ho  understood  how  to  break  a 
lancc,  and  did  not  understand  how  to  win  a  Lady, 
was  but  half  a  Knight.  He  fought  to  win  her  smiles, 
for  love  in  brave  and  gentle  Knights  kindled  aspi¬ 
rations  for  high  desert  and  honor. 

“  Oh  that  my  Lady  saw  me,”  was  the  exclamation 
of  a  Knight  in  the  pride  of  successful  valour  as  he 
mounted  a  city’s  wall,  and  with  his  good  sword  was 
proving  the  worth  of  his  chivalry.  He  wore  her 
colours,  and  the  favour  of  his  Lady  bright  was  ibo 
chief  ornament  of  his  harness.  She  judged  the  prize 
at  the  tournament,  assisted  him  to  arm,  and  was  the 
first  and  the  most  joyous  to  hail  his  return  ironi  the 
perils  ol  war. 

A  soldier  of  chivalry  would  go  to  battle,  proud 
of  the  title  of  a  pursuivant  of  love,  and  in  the  con 
tests  of  chivalric  skill,  which,  like  the  battles  of 
HoMtn’s  heroes,  gave  brilliancy  ami  splendour  to 
war,  a  Knight  clullenged  another  to  joust  with  a 
lance  fur  love  of  the  Ladies;  and  he  commended 
himself  to  the  mistress  of  his  heart  for  protection 
and  assistance.  In  his  mind,  woman  was  a  being 
of  mystic  power;  in  the  forests  of  Germany,  her 
voice  h.id  been  !i^te^.ed  to  like  that  of  the  spirit  ol 
the  woods,  mclodi'ius,  solemn,  at.d  oracular;  and 
w.hen  Chiv.ilrv  w.is  formed  into  a  system,  the;  same 
idea  of  somclliing  supern  itural  in  her  character 
threw  a  shadowy  and  serious  interest  over  softer 
feelings,  aud  >he  was  revered  as  well  as  loved. — 
While  this  d.  v.itedncss  of  soul  to  woman’s  charms 
appeared  in  !mk  g -ner.i!  intercourse  with  the  sex,  in  a 
'  deiiicancr  "f  homigc*,iti  a  gr-ive  and  stately  polite¬ 
ness,  liis  Lady  love  he  re^Mrded  willi  religious  con¬ 
stant  y.  Fickleness  would  have  been  a  spe-cies  ot 
inipiety,  forsiie  wa.s  not  a  toy  that  he  played  with, 
hut  .1  divinity  whom  he  worshipped.  Hi.s  adoration 
of  her  s’i«rained  him  through  all  the  perils  thrt  lay 
beldre  his  reaching  his  heart's  desire,  and  loyalty  (a 
word  that  has  lost  its  pristine  and  noble  meaning) 
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waithe  choicest  quality  in  the  character  of  the  preu.x 
chevalier. 

No  wonder  that,  in  those  ages  of  violence,  brave¬ 
ly  was  the  manly  quality,  dear,  above  all  others,  in 
woman’s  eyes.  Its  possession  atoned  for  (he  want 
of  every  personal  grace;  and  the  d.imsel  who,  on 
being  reproached  for  loving  an  ugly  man,  replied, 
“  he  is  so  valiant  I  have  never  looked  in  his  face,’ 
apologised  for  her  passion  in  a  manner  that  every 
woman  of  her  time  could  sympathise  with.  Aspro- 
ticiency  in  chivalric  exercises  was  the  only  distinc¬ 
tion  of  the  age,  it  would  have  been  contrary  to  its 
spirit  and  laws  for  a  gentle  maiden  to  have  loved 
any  other  than  a  Knight  who  had  achieved  high 
deeds  of  arms.  The  advancement  of  his  fame  was, 
therefore,  among  the  dearest  wishes  of  her  heart, 
and  she  fanned  his  love  of  noble  enterprise,  in  or¬ 
der  to  speed  the  hour  of  their  union.  Thu  poets  and 
romance  writers  of  the  days  of  chivalry,  bear  ample 
testimony  to  the  e.xistencc  of  this  state  of  feeling, 
and  to  the  perils  which  brave  men  underwent  to 
gain  fair  ladies’  smiles;  but  all  their  tales  must  yield 
in  pathos  to  the  following  simple  historical  fact: — 
When  the  Scots  were  endeavoring  to  throw  ott  the 
yoke  which  Edward  I.  had  imposed  on  them,  the  re¬ 
covery  of  the  Castle  of  Douglas  was  the  unceasing 
ellort  of  Its  good  Lord  James.  It  w.is  often  lost  and 
won,  for  if  the  vigilance  of  the  English  garrison 
rela.wd  for  a  moment,  the  Scots  who  lived  in  the 
neighborhood,  and  wero  ever  on  the  watch,  aided 
their  feudal  lord  in  regaining  the  fortress,  which 
however,  he  could  not  retain  long  ag.iinst  the  nu¬ 
merous  chivalry  of  England.  The  possession  of  tins 
castle  seemed  to  be  held  by  so  perilous  a  tenure,  that 
It  excited  the  noblest  aspirations  for  fame  in  tiie 
breasts  of  the  English;  and  a  fair  maiden,  perplexed 
by  the  number  of  Knights  who  were  in  suit  of  her, 
vowed  she  would  bestow  her  hind  upon  liini  who 
preserved  the  adventurous  or  hazardous  Cattle  ct 
Douglas  for  a  year  and  a  day.  Sir  John  Walt.ui 
boldly  and  gladly  undertook  the  emprise,  and  right 
gallantly  he  held  possession  of  the  tortress  for  some 
months.  At  leiigih  he  was  slain  in  a  silly  win  hj 
Douglas  provoked  him  to  make.  On  Ins  person 
found  a  letter,  which  he  had  lately  received  tVam  j 
his  Lndy-love,  coinineiiding  las  noble  chevis.ine, 
declaring  that  her  lieart  was  now  his;  and  praying 
him  to  return  to  her  forthwith,  without  expusnig 
himself  to  further  peril.  The  good  Lonl  James  ol 
Douglas  grieved  wtien  he  read  this  letter,  and  it  w  a» 
generous  and  gallant  of  him  to  l.nneiit  tiiat  a  Diother 
hciiiglit  sliouli!  be  slain,  when  his  fairest  hopes  of 
happiness  seemed  on  the  point  of  being  realized. 


THE  PIllLOSOl’HEH  A.N'l)  THE  GARDEN. 

All  Indi.tn  Philosopher,  who  travelled  like  a  sage, 
(thit  IS  on  foot)  to  study  nature,  chain.eil  one  day 
to  enter  a  garden.  He  reposed  with  delight  in  this 
place,  win.,  li  belonged  to  a  inagnihceiit  palace,  and 
trode  with  transport  the  precious  tapestry  with  which 
the  ground  was  adorned.  There  the  tender  button 
of  tile  opening  rose  began  to  expaml  itself,  imita¬ 
ting  in  Its  numerous  folds  the  brilliant  knot  of  a  rich 
purple  cu^tus.  'I'licre  the  tulip  unfolds,  with  pride, 
all  the  pomp  of  its  colors,  ignorant  of  the  short  du¬ 
ration  of  its  frail  existence  Every  where  the  ground 
Was  enamelled  with  11  owers,  the  concaves  of  which 
glut!  ning  w.thdcw  presenti  .t  so  iniuy  cups  full  of 
precious  liquid.  The  sweet  briar  seemed  to  have 
turned  its  thorns  ag.iinst  itself;  and  from  the  trem!'- 
liugof  its  foilage.  one  might  think  the  willow  ftar 
c'l  for  its  life.  The  Narcissus,  reclining  its  head, 
dropped  chrystal  tears;  and  the  tulip,  placed  be¬ 
ne  ith  the  rose,  received  in  its  beautiful  chalice  the 
precious  rubies  which  distilled  from  the  jiCi fumed  i 
ho  'oin  of  tile  superincumbent  tree.  But,  alas!  the! 
d'lr.ti  >11  Ilf  the  one  is  but  an  instant, and  the  othei 
is  old  before  tiu*  end  of  tl'.e  il.iy. 

Happy  ilowers!  The  periotl  of  their  existence,  is 
determined  by  the  sitting  sun,  .md  they  bloom,  witli- 
OMt  anxiety  for  the  momei.t  th.st  is  t  *  suciecd.  Thi; 
lUil  isopher,  having  retired  with  regret  from  this  dl¬ 
l'  h  IS  pi, tee,  had  occasion  to  return  a  few  months 
.all-i.  Alas!  how  chjng'ul!  lusicid  of  tin-  rose — 
insie.ad  of  the  nightingale,  which  lately  joined  to 
embellish  this  happy  s|>ut,  tSie  ear  was  struck  with 
the  jiiercing  cries  of  tiie  kite  ;u’.d  the  mournful  cro.ik 
mg  of  the  frog.  The  smiling  verdure  of  the  shriib- 
hery,  was  changed  into  greyish  gloom,. n  d  rheoiue 
harming  clusters  of  roses  presented  nothing  but 


masses  of  pointed  thorns.  He  cast  a  look  of  regret 
on  the  place  which  had  so  lately  enchanted  him, 
and  was  unable  to  refrain  from  tears  as  he  medita¬ 
ted  upon  the  short  duration  of  existence. 


Of  a  mournful  interest  is  the  pathetic  tale  of  Due 
D’Aguillon,  (a  refugee)  whom  Kelly  knew  in  his 
emigration. 

“  One  morning  lie  called  on  me,  and  said  he  had 
a  favor  to  beg  of  me.  I  requested  him  to  command 
my  services;  he  said,  “  My  dear  Kelly,  I  am  under 
many  obligations  for  your  repeated  acts  of  kindness 
and  hospitality  to  me  and  my  friends;  but  still,  tho’ 
under  a  cloud,  and  labouring  under  misfortunes,  I 
cannot  forget  that  I  am  the  Duke  D’Aguillon,  and 
cimnot  ftoon  to  borrow  or  beg  from  mortal;  but  1 
I  oiifess  I  am  nearly  reduced  to  my  last  shilling,  yet 
still  1  retain  my  health  and  spirits,  formely,  when  1 
was  a  great  amateur,  I  was  particularly  pjirtial  to 
copy  music, — it  was  then  a  source  of  amusement  to 
me.  Now,  my  good  friend,  the  favor  I  am  about  to 
ask,  is  that  subrosa,  you  will  get  me  music  to  copy  for 
vour  theatres,  upon  the  same  terms  as  you  would 
give  to  any  common  copyist  who  was  a  stranger  to 
you.  1  am  now  used  to  privation;  my  wants  are 
few;  though  accustomed  to  palaces,  I  can  content 
myself  with  a  single  bed-room,  up  two  pair  of  .stairs; 
and  if  you  will  grant  my  request,  you  will  enable 
me  to  possess  the  high  gratification  of  earning  my 
morsel  by  the  work  of  niy  hands.”  1  told  him  I 
thought  I  could  procure  him  as  much  copying  as  he 
could  do,  and  he  appeared  quite  delighted;  and  the 
next  day  1  procured  plenty  for  him.  He  rose  by 
I  lylight  to  accomplish  his  t.isk — was  at  work  all 
diy,  and  at  niglit,  full  dressed,  in  the  opera  house  in 
(he  pit.  While  there, he  fell  himself  Duke  D’Aguil¬ 
lon,  an.i  no  one  ever  siispei  led  him  to  be  a  drudge 
III  the  morning,  copying  music  for  a  shilling  per 
lieet;  and  str.mge  to  siy  his  spirits  m  ver  drooped; 
but  til'’  tr.'.nsitorv  peace  of  mind  he  enjoyed,  was 
not  of  long  duration;  an  order  came  from  the  Alien 
OHi'.e  for  him  and  his  friends  to  leave  England  in 
two  d.iys;  they  took  an  atlectionate  leave  of  me. — 
The  Diiko  went  to  Hamburgh,  and  then*  was  con¬ 
demned  te  be  shot.  They  told  me  he  die  l  like  a 
lioro.”  I  [Kelhj'a  Mi  jnoirs. 


TURKISH  PROVERB  AND  PARABLE. 

The  Proverb. — There  is  a  proverb,  “  The  world 
is  a  tail,  and  happy  is  he  that  gets  hold  on’t which 
alludes  to  some  sliipwreck  at  a  passing  river,  where 
the  hold  of  an  horse’s  tail  certainly  saves  a  man. — 
They  tell,  tint  a  wise  old  mm  begged  a  boon  of  a 
grand  seignior; and  he  b  ide  him  begone, “The  world 
was  a  tail,”  &  •.  He  thought  the  experiment  was  to 
be  tried,  and  ordered  his  slave  to  sell  him  in  the 
market  for  a  Russ  slave,  but  to  one  tl'.at  looked 
grave  and  wise,  with  a  long  beard  and  a  bo.som  full 
of  papers.  This  was  done,  and  he  was  sent  down  to 
a  vineyard,  to  work  with  other  Russes  there;  and 
-o  he  did  for  divers  months.  At  last,  from  speaking 
Russian,  he  fell  to  speaking  Turkish,  and  repeat  the 
.Alconin,  and  declared  that  Mahomet  appeared  to 
him,  and  enabled  him.  The  master  being  informed 
of  tliis  mincle,  sent  for  him,  and  found  it  was  so, 
md  that  he  read  the  Alcoran  well.  He  had  imme¬ 
diately  his  liberty,  and  was  visited  and  courted  by 
presents  from  divers  people.  At  last  the  grand 
seignior  heard  of  it,  and  would  needs  see  him;  and, 
whon  he  was  bro  ight,  “  How?”  said  the  grand 
sfigiiior,  “  Sir,”  siid  the  Turk,  “  for  tiod’s  sake  let 
me  alone;  I  have  got  hold  of  the  tail.” 

Vhe  Parable. — A  grand  seignior  caused  his  vi¬ 
zier’s  arm  to  be  cut  otf,  and  proclaimed  that  the  arm 
slioulvl  he  thrown  up,  and  whoever  caught  it  falli  i  r 
.hould  succeed  in  the  vizier’s  place;  but  upon  term'- 
to  be  served  the  same  s.iuce  at  a  ve  ir’s  end.  Wlu 
I  lie  crowd  was  come  together  to  catch  this  arm,  one 
man,  more  diligent  and  dexterous  than  the  n-’ 
caught  it.  So  he  \v:is  vizier;  and,  .it  the  year's  ei.d 
his  right  arm  was  rut  oft",  and  thrown  up  as  bef.>re. 
iiul  lie  himself,  with  his  left  arm,  caught  it  ag  in; 
’.lid  after  his  second  year,  his  left  .I'tn  w  is  cut  o‘ 
iiid  thrown  up,  and  he  caught  it  with  hu  in  nith. — 
This  is  to  shew  what  men  will  siiOcr  to  gain  a  pit 
cuiiiietice  over  others. 


DEATH  AND  SI.EEP. 

The  angel  of  Sleep  and  the  angel  of  Death  tr.i 
vcricd  the  earth  in  brotherly  union  It  was  eve¬ 


ning.  They  reposed  on  an  hill  not  far  from  the 
abodes  of  men.  A  mournful  siience  reigned  around, 
and  the  evening  chime  of  the  distant  villages  was 
silent.  The  beniheent  geniuses  lay  still  and  silent, 
as  was  the  custom  folded  in  each  other’s  arms;  the 
night  was  drawing  near.  The  angel  of  Sleep  st 
length  came  from  his  mossy  couch,  and  shed  with  a 
light  hand  his  invisible  popies.  The  evening  winds 
carried  them  to  the  peaceful  abodes  of  the  tired  bus 
bandmen.  Sweet  slumber  now  fell  upon  ail  the  m 
habitants  of  the  rural  cotiages,  from  the  greybeard 
who  leans  on  a  staff,  to  the  unwearied  infant  in  the 
cradle.  The  rich  forgot  his  pains,  the  sorrowful  his 
woes,  the  poor  their  cares.  All  eyes  were  closed. 

After  having  finished  his  task  the  beniheentange^ 
of  Sleep  again  lay  down  at  the  side  of  his  serious 
brother.  “  When  the  morn  awakes,”  cried  he  with 
innocent  joy,  “  then  do  men  praise  me  as  their  friend 
and  bcnetactor.  What  a  pleasure  it  is  to  do  good 
unseen  and  in  secret!  how  blessed  are  we,  the  invis 
ible  messenger  of  a  kind  Providence!  How  sweet 
our  quiet  employ.”  So  spoke  the  friendly  angel  ot 
Sleep. 

The  angel  of  Death  looked  at  him  with  a  sad  air. 
and  a  tear,  such  as  immortals  weep,  gushed  from  his 
large  dark  eye.  “  Ah!”  said  he,  “why  cannot  1, 
like  you  rejoice  at  being  thus  thanked?  The  earth 
calls  me  her  enemy,  and  destroyer  of  her  peace.” 

“Oh,  my  brother,”  rejoined  the  angel  of  Sleep, 
“  will  not  the  Just  man  at  his  uprising  acknowledge 
thee  as  his  friend  and  benefactor,  and  thankfully 
bless  thee?  Are  we  not  brothers,  and  messengers 
of  one  father?” 

Whilst  he  spoke  the  eyes  of  the  angel  of  Death 
beamed  with  joy,  and  the  brother  geniuses  embra¬ 
ced  each  other  still  more  tenderly. 

IxSTA.XCE  OF  rxCOM-MOX  FRIF-NUSHIP.  TwO 
Jewilh  soldiers,  in  tile  time  of  I’es/xisuin,  had  made 
many  campaigns  together;  and  a  participation  of 
dangers,  at  length,  bred  an  union  of  hearts.  They 
were  remarked  throughout  the  whole  army,  as  the 
two  friendly  brothers;  they  felt  and  fought  for  each 
other.  Their  friendship  might  have  coniinued,  with¬ 
out  intcrruptio.i  till  death,  had  not  the  good  fortune 
of  the  one  al  iriucd  the  pride  of  the  other,  which  was 
in  his  proiintion  tn  be  a  centurion  under  the  fimous 
John,  who  headed  a  particular  party  of  the  Jewish 
lu  ilcontcnts. 

I'rom  this  moment  their  former  love  was  convert¬ 
ed  into  the  most  inveterate  enmity.  They  attached 
themselves  to  oposite  fai  tions,  and  sought  each  oth¬ 
er's  lives  in  the  conllict  of  adverse  parly.  In  this 
manlier  they  continued  for  more  than  two  years, 
vowing  mutual  revenge,  and  animated  with  uncon¬ 
querable.  spirit  of  aversion.  At  length,  however, 
thit  party  of  the  Jews,  to  which  the  mean  soldier 
belonged,  joining  with  the  Romans,  it  became  vic¬ 
torious,  and  drove  John,  with  all  his  adherents,  into 
the  temple  History  has  given  us  more  than  one  pic¬ 
ture  of  the  dreadful  conflagration  of  that  superb  edi¬ 
fice.  The  /foriKin soldiers  were  gathered  round  it ;  the 
whole  temple  was  in  flames  and  thousands  were  seen 
amidst  them,  within  its  sacred  circuit.  It  was  in 
this  situation  of  things,  that  the  now-snccessful  sol- 
ilier  saw  his  former  friend  upon  the  battlementa  of 
the  highest  tower,  looking  round  with  horror,  and 
just  ready  to  be  consmneil  with  flames.  All  his 
former  tenderness  now  returned;  he  s.iw  the  man 
of  his  bosom  just  going  to  perish;  and,  unable  to 
withstand  the  impulse,  he  ran,  spreading  his  aims, 
and  crying  out  to  his  friend,  to  leap  down  from  the 
top,  and  find  safety  with  him.  The  Centurion  from 
a!)ovc  heard  and  obeyetl;  and,  casting  himself  from 
toe  top  of  the  tower,  into  his  fellow-soldier's  arms, 
both  fell  a  sacrifice  on  the  spot;  one  being  crushed 
.  »  ileath  by  the  weight  of  his  companion,  and  the 
other  ('ashed  to  pieces  by  the  greatness  of  his  fall. 

Camden,  the  historian,  relates  of  Sir  Walter  Ra 
h  igh,  tliat  he  entrusted  Ben  Jonson  with  the  educa 
tion  i»f  fiis  sati.  Jonson  wis-ft  s#vcre  master, 

•  ml  the  pupil  determined,  Hv  means  of  one  of  his 
ices  liJ  free  himself  from  his  tyranny.  Sir  Walter 

d  -.11  utter  abhorrence  to  drunkeness,  a  sin  to 
.  hich  Jonson  h.ul  no  great  aversion.  One  day  when 
;ie  was  intoxicated,  young  Raleigh  sent  him  in  a 
irge  basket  to  bis  father,  and  the  porters  informed 
fie  knight  that  their  young  roaster  had  sent  home 
his  tutor' 
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CONDORCEl.  [ALBANY.  SATURDAY.  NOVEMBER  11,  IsOfi 

Among  the  Girondists  prosecuted  by  Robespierre,  - - - - — 

on  the  31  It  of  May,  1793,  Condorcet  was  the  very  Mr.  ELISHA  WILCOX,  proprietor  of  the 

finest  on  the  list,  and  was  obliged  to  skulk  in  the  Canal  Bookstore,  on  board  the  boat  Encyclopadia,' 
most  obscure  corners  to  elude  the  persecutions  of  is  authorised  to  act  as  our  agent,  on  the  borders  of 
the  furious  Jacobins.  A  lady,  to  whom  he  was  the  canal,  between  Albany  and  Buffalo. 

known  only  by  name,  became,  at  the  instance  of  a  - 

common  friend,  his  generous  protectress,  concealing  Poj  the  address  which  w’e  this  day  commence 

him  in  her  house  at  Paris  at  the  most  imminent  „„  indebted  to  the  politeness 

hazard,  till  the  latter  end  of  April,  1794;  when  the  .  .  .u  ».  •  i  .  i  .■  j 
apprehensions  of  general  domiciliary  visits  so  much  author.  It  is  an  elegant  production,  and 

increased,  and  the  risk  of  exposing  both  himself  and  breathes  from  the  beginning  to  the  end,  the  spirit  of 
hi«  patroness  became  so  pressing  on  the  mind  of  a  true  and  trusty  brother.  Mr.  Carter  is  the  late 
Cuiidorcet,  that  he  resolved  to  quit  Paris.  editor  of  the  United  States’  Literary  Gazette. 

Without  either  passport  or  civic  card,  he  contri-  - 

ved,  under  the  disguise  ef  a  provincial  countrywo-  American  Journal  of  Science  and  Arts, 

Rouge,  in  the  district  of  Bourg-la-Reine,  where  he  '»  in  the  ninth  year  of  its  existence;  having  a 
hoped  to  have  found  an  asylum  in  the  country-  patronage  scarcely  equivalent  to  the  actual  expense 
house  of  a  gentleman  with  whom  he  had  been  inti-  of  publication.  Five  hundred  subscribers  are  ne- 
mate.  The  friend  having  unfortunately,  at  that  expenses,  and  the  number 

very  time,  gone  to  Pans,  Condorcet  was  under  the  ,  .  •  /  .  .  ...  .  a 

necessity  of  wandering  about  the  fields  and  woods  present,  is  somewhat  under  that  amount.  An  ap- 
for  three  successive  days  and  nights,  not  ventu.ing  has  been  recently  made  to  the  public,  by  the 
to  enter  into  any  inn  unprovided  with  a  civic  card,  editor,  for  an  additional  support,  which  we  hope 
Exhausted  by  hunger,  fatigue,  and  anguish,  with  may  be  freely  granted  by  all  who  take' an  interest 
a  wound  in  his  foot,  he  was  scarcely  able  to  drag  in  the  advancement  of  science  in  America, 
himself  into  a  deserted  quarry,  where  be  purposed  This  journal  circulates  extensively  among  the 

to  await  the  return  of  his  friend.  At  length,  having 
.  ,,  i-  learned  associations  and  eminent  men  in  hiUrope. 

advanced  towards  the  road  side,  Condorcet  saw  him  .  ,  .  ,,  ,  ,  , 

approach,  was  recognized,  and  received  w  ith  open  Among  those  who  have  addressed  kind  and  corn- 
arms:  but,  as  they  both  feared  lest  Condorcet’s  fre-  mendatory  letters  to  the  editor,  or  have  transmitted 
quent  inquiries  at  his  friend’s  house  should  have  their  works  or  journals  in  acknowledgement,  or  in 
raised  suspicions;  and  as,  at  any  rate,  it  was  not  ad-  exchange,  are  enumerated,  “in  Sicily,  Professor 
visable  for  them  to  make  their  entrance  together  in  Geneva,  the  late  Professor  Pictet;  in 

the  day  time,  they  agreed  that  Condorcet  should  „  •  .u  /-.i  i-  •  •  it  ■■  /. 

stay  in  the  fields  till  dusk.  Bavaria,  the  Chevalier  De  Martius;  in  Halle,  (.cr- 

.u  I  .u  .  •  1  .u  1.  many,  Drs.  Schweiger  and  Meinecke,  besides  other 

It  was  then,  however,  that  imprudence  threw  him  n  r  -o  ,  «/• 

off  his  guard.  l*erman  rrofessors;  in  Sweden,  Professors  Berzelius 

T,.  ,  1  f.  u  •  .  .o-  Sefstroem;  in  France,  Brongniart,  father  and 

The  forlorn  exile,  after  having  patientry  i  orne  T^  n  .  i-.  »  , 

hunger  and  thirst  for  three  days  together,  without  **^7’  Brochant,  Gay  Lussac,  Julicn, 

so  much  as  approaching  an  inn,  now  finds  himself  editor  of  the  Revue  Encyclopediquc,  Baron  F«rus- 
incapable  of  waiting  a  few  hours  longer,  at  the  end  sac,  editor  of  the  the  Bulletin  des  Sciences,  the 
of  which  all  his  sufferings  were  to  subside  in  the  bo-  Council  of  Mines,  the  Society  for  the  oncourage- 
som  of  friendship.  Transported  with  this  happy  ^  ^  promotion  of  national 

prospect,  and  foiegoing  all  caution,  which  seemed  .  ,  i-  c  •  .  i 

'  to  have  become  habitual  to'him,  he  entered  an  inn  'nuustry,  the  Lni.naean  Society,  &c.;  in  London,  the 
j  Rt  Clamars,  and  called  for  an  omelet.  His  attire,  I»te  Dr.  Tillocli,  and  the  late  Mr.  Parkes,  Arthur  .\i- 
his  dirty  cap  and  long  beard,  bis  pale  meagre  coun-  kin.  secretary  of  the  Society  of  Arts,  &c.  H.  Heu- 
lenance.  and  the  ravenous  appetite  with  which  he  secretary  of  the  Geological  Society,  the  edi- 

devoured  the  victuals,  rould  not  fail  to  excite  the  ,  .  f.,  a  i  /-mi  l  .•  . 

curiosity  and  suspicion  of  the  company.  of  Philosophy,  the  Philosophical 

I  .  .  r.u  u  Magazine,  of  the  Journal  of  Science  of  the  Royal 

A  member  of  the  revolutionary  committee,  who  ...  r  .u  u  •  i  . 

happened  to  be  present,Ttaking  it  for  granted  that  of  the  Mechanics’  Oracle,  the  Mecha- 

tbiswoe-begone  figure  cuuld  be  Ro  other  than  some  Magazine,  and  several  literary  journals;  in 

run^away  from  the  Biceijre,  addressed  and  question-  the  University  of  Oxford,  Professors  Kidd,  Buck- 
*  ed  him  whence  he  camd,;  whether  he  could  produce  land,  and  Conybeare,  with  Mr.  Philips,  the  dWtin- 
a  passport  &c.  which  iL,uiries  Condorcet.  having  coadjutor  of  the  latter;  in  Edinburgh,  Pro- 

lost  all  self-command,  fwswered  BO  unsatisfactorily  ,  f  t  •  n  i>  .  ...  , .  .  . 

that  he  was  taken  to  tlV  bouse  of  the  committee  as  •I'limeson,  I)r.  Brewster,  and  the  late  Dr.  John 

a  suspected  person.  Tl^nce  having  undergone  a  Murray;  and  in  Glasgow,  Professor  Thomson.  At 
lecond  interrogatory,  daring  which  he  acquitted  home  the  American  Journal  is  considered  as  an 
himself  equally  ill,  he  was  conducted  to  Bourg-la-  equivalent,  in  exchange,  for  our  various  literary 
Reine;  and  as  he  gav^  very  inconsistent  answers  scientific  publications;  it  enjoys  the  support 
to  the  questions  put  to  him  by  the  municipality,  ti  ,  .  ,  .  .  7 

was  inferred,  that  this  finkcown  person  must  have  countenance  of  a  great  number  of  our  able  scien- 
Bome  very  important  reasuiin  for  wishing  to  continue  **^c  and  public  men,  and  itA  pages  sufficiently  evince 
undiscovered.  t  how  far  it  has  proved  auxiliary  to  the  ilevelopemeiit 

Being  sent  to  a  teiriporary  confinement  till  the  of  native  talent,  and  to  the  creation  of  useful  effort 
matter  should  be  cleared  up,  on  the  next  morning  in  science  and  the  arts” 
he  was  found  senseless  <in  the  ground,  without  any  _ 

Whence  it  wascon-  Gymnasiums.  A  school  of  this  class  has  latelv 
lectured  that  he  must  have  poisoned  himself.  It  ,  i.  ,  i 

was  well  known  Condorcet  had  for  some  time  before  opened  at  the  IVew-\  ork  .ligli  School,  under 
carried  about  him  the  most  deadly  poison;  and,  not  ihe  care  of  Mr.  G.  M.  Coulon.  Professor  Griscom, 
long  before  his  fatal  exi^  he  owned  to  a  friend,  that  of  Rutger’s  Medical  College,  and  Mr.  Barnes,  ll  ■ 
he  had  mere  than  twenty  times  been  tempted  to  Principal  of  the  High  School,  express  an  opinn  . 

aecia.Uly  ..  .Ne  ...,.,.0..  TU.y  . 

It  was  during  hi.  concealment  of  ten  months  at  ‘rnprovements  that  have  been  manifest  ,n  t  .. 

Paris.ihathe  wrote  his  excellent /fisfory  of  the  Pro-  dexterity  and  vigour  of  in.iny  of  the  boys,  tend  i 
g^ress  qf  Human  Understanding.  confirm  our  opinion  of  the  benefits  of  such  exercise.o. 

Tbus^ perished  one  of  the  most  illustrious  of  the  nor  are  we  without  a  fii  I  persuasion  that  its  goo- 
French  literati  that  the  present  age  had  produced,  effects  are  obvious  in  the  increase  of  mental  activity 


and  cheerful  appication  to  study.  As  it  respects  the 
idea  of  danger,  which  some  may  apprehend,  from 
observing  the  movements  of  our  pupils  in  climbing, 
we  would  only  remark,  that  not  more  than  three  o; 
four  instances  have  occurred  of  injury  from  these 
exercises,  not  one  of  which  has  been  permanent  or 
serious;  and  in  two  of  the  cases,  at  least,  the  injury 
arose  from  a  disregard  of  the  rules  prescribed.  This, 
after  an  experience  of  six  months,  with  several  hun 
dred  boys,  may  be  sufficient,  we  think,  to  allay  any 
fears  that  may  have  arisen  with  respect  to  danger.  ’ 

Another  of  these  schools  has  been  opened  in  Bos 
ton,  by  the  principals  of  the  Monitorial  School,  the 
preceptor  of  which  has  given  a  very  favourable 
account  of  the  influence  of  the  exercises,  upon  the 
females  in  that  institution.  He  says,  “  as  to  the  ef 
feet  of  the  exercises  on  the  character  and  conduct 
of  the  pupils,  it  may  be  recorded  for  the  encourage¬ 
ment  of  others,  that  many  weak  and  feeble  children 
have  at  least  doubled  their  strength,  and  now  dii 
dain  the  little  indulgenries  which  were  then  thought 
necessary  to  them.  Some  very  dull  children  hare 
become  more  animated,  and  some  over  sprightly 
ones  have  found  an  innocent  way  of  letting  ofl'their 
exuberant  spirits;  the  disipline  ef  the  school  hi« 
not  been  impaired,  nor  has  my  participation  in  the 
exercises  of  the  children  Ic-sscned  their  respect  for 
me  or  my  orders.’’  This  is  the  first  instance,  layi 
the  Medical  IntelligeWber,  in  which  gymnastics^ 
have  been  successfully  practised  in  any  school  for 
girls,  in  the  United  States. 

The  following  additional  testimonies  in  favour  of 
gymnastics,  are  given  in  the  Medical  Intelligencer, 
IS  extracts  from  a  lecture,  delivered  on  opening  a 
course  of  physical,  gymnastic  and  moral  instruction, 
III  Paris, about  six  years  since; 

“Gymnastics  have  not  yet  been  well  defined,  be¬ 
cause  they  have  not  yet  been  examined  from  tlie 
true  point  of  view.  I  will  endeavor  to  exph< in  what 
1  mean,  by  giving  a  definition  of  the  word.  Gym¬ 
nastics  is  the  science  of  our  movements,  with  their 
relations  to  our  senses,  intelligence,  sentiments  anJ 
manners, — and  the  unfolding  of  our  faculties.  This 
.irt  embraces  the  practice  of  all  those  exercises  winch 
tend  to  make  us  more  courageous,  intrepid,  strong, 
industrious,  adroit,  swift,  and  supple, — and  which 
dispose  us  to  render  signal  services  to  the  State  and 
to  humanity.  Beneficence  and  utility  are  the  lead¬ 
ing  objects  of  this  science;  the  practice  of  all  the 
social  virtues,  of  all  the  roost  difficult  and  generous 
s.icrifices, — its  means.  Health,  the  prolongation  of 
life,  an  improvement  of  the  human  species;  an  aag 
mentation  of  public  and  private  force  and  riches,— 
are  its  positive  results.  If  this  definition  is  exact 
.<nd  complete,  then  we  have  established  a  sure  basil 
Gr  the  rout  we  should  pursue,  and  have  traced  th« 
irrlc  of  our  operations.  It  is  thus  at  least  tlK.t  I 
have  viewed  gymnastics  since  the  first  day  that  I  in¬ 
troduced  them  into  Spain,  and  it  is  thus  that  I  have  es¬ 
tablished  them  in  Frame,  and  that  I  present  to  your 
notice  all  the  eleincntsthat  are  before  you.  If  gym- 
uastics  is  the  analytic  science  of  our  motions,  it  is 
important  that  we  should  know  how  to  make  them, 
and  be  made  acquainted  with  the  admirable  springs 
with  which  nature  has  endowed  us,  and  the  advan¬ 
tages  we  are  capable  of  deriving  from  our  wonderful 
fa  ulties. 

“  Would  you  run  like  the  deer,  climb  like  the 
ape,  wrestle  like  the  bear,  in  fine  perform  all  your 
operations  like  the  animals,  without  being  able  t» 
,^ive  anyacrountof  them?  The  gift  of  speech,  the 
power  of  thought,  the  supremacy  of  talents, — hav# 
they  all  been  given  to  us  to  be  neglected  and  for¬ 
gotten?  Proud  of  studying  the  dead  and  living 
'anguagesi  of  knowing  events  which  took  place 
•hree  thousand  or  three  millons  of  miles  from  us, 
r  vliii-h  occurred  s'X  thousand  years  ago, — we  wil¬ 
lingly  remain  ignorant  of  what  is  constantly  pass¬ 
ing  within,  and  of  what  touches  us  without,  on  eve- 
re  side;  and  a  system  of  this  sort  is  called  education; 

nd  p>isses.sing  this,  it  it  thought  we  possess  the  sum 
oiit  of  human  attainments.  \Vhat  arrogance!  F-\ 
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plain  to  me  thf*!!  hotv  you  press  tlie  hand  of  a  be¬ 
loved  child,  or  ot  a  tender  parent  who  has  given 
ai  d  preserved  your  life.  Does  not  the  mode  of  this 
simple  but  expressive  ■•ontr.iction  deserve  to  be  un¬ 
derstood?  No,  we  are  coniiemned  by  our  perverse 
rdu<  atioii  to  be  ignorant  of  the  cause  of  this  effort. 
We  hardly  perceive  the  feebleness  of  our  instruc¬ 
tion,  or  the  want  of  faculties  which  have  never  been 
brought  into  action. 

"  I  have  attempted  to  fill  this  immense  chasm, — 
to  impart  to  my  pupils  some  useful  lessons  in  physi¬ 
ology.  and  to  draw  the  greatest  possible  advantages 
from  the  happy  dispositions  of  the  French  youth; 
to  superintend  the  form.ition  of  their  character  and 
habits,  inseparable  from  the  education  of  the  physi- 
al  powers; — .nd  to  improve  the  precious  hours 
whic  h  are  to  often  wasted,  or  misspent.” 

M.  Amoros  thus  closes  his  address; — 

“  Mothers,  observe  what  Montaignt,  Rousseau, 
and  the  king  advise  you; — “  M»ke  your  children 
drong,  active,  industrious,  intelligent, selfpossessed, 
and  you  will  thus  do  more  for  them  than  if  you  were 
to  amass  for  their  use  all  the  perishable  wealth  of 
Cresus.”  Man  has  no  other  value  than  hit  own 
power,  his  acquired  talents.  In  an  instant  he  may 
■-esse  to  be  a  poptietor,  he  may  no  longer  be  a  duke 
or  a  prince.  He  may  be  stripped  of  every  thing, 
and  be  left  naked  as  he  came  into  extsience, — then 
wretched  will  he  be  who  has  not  learned  to  live 
without  these  ephemeral  and  extraneous  appendages. 
\  certain  king  having  lost  his  kingdom,  knew  how 
to  place  himself  at  tne  head  of  a  school.  He  was 
of  more  worth  in  his  new  profession,  than  in  the 
station  he  had  lost,  for  be  had  been  a  tyrant,  and 
liis  history  afforded  more  than  one  lesson  of  instruc¬ 
tion.  Let  us  all  study,  labor,  and  profit  by  every 
passing  moment,  even  from  the  portions  allotted  to 
recreation.  loct  us  understand  by  repose,  a  change 
of  occupation.  Let  us  devote  no  more  time  to  sleep 
than  is  necessary  to  health.  An  endless  sleep  gains 
but  too  fast  upon  us,  in  order  to  surprise  us  for  per¬ 
mitting  him  to  steal  from  us  so  many  hours  which  we 
might  nave  used  for  our  own  improvement.” 

A  Society,  auxiliary  to  one  in  London,  has  been 
formed  in  Montreal,  for  promoting  education  and 
industry  among  the  Indians  and  destitute  settlers  in 
Canada.  It  is  said,  that  the  plan  ”  sacredly  regards 
the  rights  of  conscience,”  and  invites  the  aid  of, 
and  will  extend  equal  advantages  to  all  Christians. 
If  this  be  the  case,  it  it  an  example  of  religious  lib¬ 
erality  highly  creditable  to  the  source  from  which 
it  emanates. 


Greece  and  Turkey. — Col.  Fabvier  has  at 
length  driven  the  Turks  from  before  Athens,  and 
opened  a  communication  with  Argos  and  Napoli.  A 
.National  Assembly  was  to  be  held  in  the  Morea  on 
the  12th  of  September,  at  which  it  was  hoped  Lord 
Cochrane  would  be  present.  Colocotroni  was  col¬ 
lecting  troops  to  attack  Ibrahim  at  Tripolizza  and 
Cautina,  who  is  said  to  have  got  a  reinforcement, 
but  it  will  be  easy  to  crush  him.  A  letter  from  the 
French  Agent  to  the  Greek  Committee  at  Paris,  da¬ 
ted  at  Napoli  de  Komania,  July  2Ist,  states  that  12 
vessels  from  England  and  France,  laden  with  muni¬ 
tions,  &c.  had  arrived  in  safety.  A  great  fire  broke 
out  at  Constantinople  on  the  31st  of  August,  which 
continued  on  the  3(1  of  September,  when  the  last  ac¬ 
counts  were  received.  Flakes  of  fire  were  then  fal¬ 
ling  upon  the  Seraglio,  the  gates  of  which  were 
opened  to  all  fugitives  who  had  favoured  the  refor¬ 
mation.  Several  thousand  houses,  it  was  believed, 
bad  fallen  a  prey  to  the  flames.  It  is  added  that  the 
people  opposed  the  measures  taken  te  extinguish  the 
tire,  observing  that  it  was  a  punishment  sent  from 
heaven  for  the  late  destruction  of  the  Janissaries. 
The  fire  had  penetrated  from  the  garden  gate  to  the 
mosques  of  the  Sultans  Amurat  and  Bajazet,  thence 
along  the  walls  of  the  Seraglio  to  the  Sea  of  Marmo¬ 
ra,  taking  in  its  routes  many  palaces  of  the  great, 
containing  immense  riches. 

Letters  from  Home  of  the  3d  September  state,  that 
an  Algerine  squadron  had  made  a  descent  in  the 
Pope’s  dominions,  a  few  leagues  from  Rome,  and 
carried  off  twenty  men  and  eight  women.  On 
the  14th  August,  a  French  government  packet, 
bouud  to  Toulon,  was  overhauled,  after  having  two 


shots  fired  et  her,  one  of  which  passed  between  the 
masts.  Her  papers  were  examined,  and  her  cabins 
and  hold  ransacked  in  search  of  Greeks?  The  board¬ 
ing  officer  boasted  of  having  sunk  one  Greek  vessel, 
after  having  massacred  her  crew! 

'Finos,  July  '21th. — More  than  200  fugitive  Saniiots 
have  arrived  at  Tiinos.  Three  vessel  loads  are  also 
at  Syra.  It  is  said  tlic  Turks  were  to  land  IK.OOU 
men  there  on  the  2oth.  It  is  added  that  prepositions 
were  received  there  from  the  (’aptain  Pacha,  by  an 
Austrian  ship  of  war;  but  that  the  arrival  of  an 
English  vessel,  which  brought  intelligence  of  the 
approach  of  the  Greek  fleet,  encouraged  the  Samiots 
to  reject  them  entirely.  By  the  same  way  they  also 
received  the  most  urgent  persuasions  from  Lord 
Hamilton  to  resist  them  to  the  utmost. 

Russia. — The  intelligence  from  St.  Petersburgh 
is  to  the  Sth  of  September.  It  is  stated  in  the  Paris 
papers  that  there  is  no  probability  of  an  amicable  ad¬ 
justment  of  the  differences  between  Russia  and  the 
Porte. 

The  Persians  are  said  to  have  invaded  the  frontier 
of  Russia  with  a  powerful  army  from  Georgia,  and 
Russian  troops  have  marched  for  the  Crimea.  For- 
tv-five  thousand  men  are  ready  to  cross  the  Pruth, 
.ind  one  hundred  thousand  men  are  on  their  way  to 
reinforce. 


SAZJMIAOXTNBI. 


“  ’It’s  a  pity  he  drinks!”  This  saying  is 
very  frequently  applied  to  the  votaries  of  Bacchus, 
especially  in  professional  life.  The  whole  expres¬ 
sion  runs  thus — “  He’s  a  d — 1  of  a  smart  fellow — it’s 
t  pity  be  drinks!”  But  if  you  will  take  the  trouble 
to  examine  the  subject,  you  will  find  that  the  great¬ 
est  part  of  those,  to  whom  this  saying  isapplied,  owe 
all  their  reputation  for  smartness,  or  talents,  to  this 
very  pitiable  misfortune  of  drinking. 

This,  perhaps,  is  more  strikingly  true  in  the  pro¬ 
fession  of  Medicine  than  any  other.  Let  the  merest 
blockhead  set  up  in  the  practice  of  physic  or  sur¬ 
gery — one  whom  you  could  not  trust  to  physic  a  re¬ 
spectable  dog,  or  perform  the  operation  of  cutting 
our  toe  nails — let  such  a  one,  however  he  may  have 
een  neglected  before,  fall  into  a  course  of  hard 
drinking,  and  get  his  face  well  studded  with  glow¬ 
ing  carbuncles,  and  forthwith  he  becomes  a  man  of 
extraordinary  talents,  and  the  whole  country  rings 
with  encomiums  on  his  skill — ending  always  with, 
“  it’s  a  thousand  pities  he  drinks  so!”'  Again,  let  a 
physician  of  real  talents,  but  too  modest  to  push 
and  elbow  his  way  in  the  world,  engage  in  the  prac¬ 
tice  of  his  profession;  but,  meeting  with  coldness 
and  neglect,  take  to  habits  of  intemperance  in  or 
Jer  to  drive  away  the  blues,  and  people  begin  to  dis¬ 
cover,  wbat  they  had  no  suspicion  of  before,  viz.  that 
”  the  doctor  is  a  prodigious  smart  fellow!  it’s  a  pity 
he  drinks!”  Thus  the  very  habit,  which  renders 
biro  unfit  to  be  trusted,  acquires  him  the  confidence 
of  the  multitude.  They  say  of  ,a  drunken  physi¬ 
cian,  If  I  can  only  catch  him  when  he’s  sober,  I 
had  rather  have  him  than  all  the  doctors  in  the 
world,”  but  seem  to  forget  that,  while  he  was  a  so¬ 
ber  man,  they  never  employed  him — not  at  all — he 
was  quite  a  dunce!  But,  generally  speaking,  the 
medical  drunkard,  is  a  downright  ignorant,  stupid 
fellow,  in  every  thing  relating  to  a  knowledge  of 
his  profession,  and  never  did,  nor  never  could,  shine, 
except  in  the  light  that  blazes  on  the  Altar  of  Bac¬ 
chus. 

But  other  professions  are  not  wholly  destitute  of 
this  talent-giving,  pitiable  misfortune  of  drunken¬ 
ness.  You  occasionally  meet  with  a  stupid  limb  of 
the  law,  who  could  as  soon  draw  a  ton  weight,  as  to 
write  correctly,  and  who  could  not  make  a  connect¬ 
ed  speech  of  three  sentences,  at  the  bar — you  find 
this  fellow  begin  to  take  the  “juleps”  and  ’‘cock¬ 
tails"  regularly,  every  half  hour,  and  the  eyes  of 
the  people  are  wonderfully  opened,  and  they  see, 
clear  as  noon-day,  what  they  had  never  before  sus¬ 
pected,  that  Mr.  “  Fieri  Facias,”  or  Mr.  Fiery  Foes, 
IS  a  d — 1  of  a  smart  fellow!  “  it’s  a  pity  he  drinks!” 
Nor  is  this  brightener  of  talents  entirely  wanting 
in  the  profession  of  Divinity.  It  is  rare,  indeed,  in 
this  country  to  meet  with  a  drunken  preacher — but 
we  have  seen  some  instances.  When  the  pastor  of 
a  flock  becomes  more  devious  in  bis  walk  than  a 
V'irginia  fence,  and  instead  uf  the  odour  of  sanctity, 
is  constantly  exhaling  the  odour  of  rum^  when  bis 


eyes  are  perpetually  dropping  with  sc  b’^ng  rhi  uni, 
instead  of  weeping  for  the  sins  of  the  pcoplt,  .  nd 
when  he  eini*i('vs  the  same  tongue 'n -wf.rin!  at 
the  tavern  and  pr  .ying  in  the  pulpit,  1  is  ne.ut-is  pro¬ 
nounce  Lima  ve'y  smart  man— a  gifted  praih-r! 
and  bay,  “  he  lajs  it  down  to  kill — it’s  ten  thousand 
P'ties  he  drinks  so  like  be  hanged!  ' 

vV’e  have  known  one  m.!n,  who  united  tl;e  pr'  fes- 
sions  of  Medicine  and  Divinity — yet  sm.h  were  his 
habits  of  iiiiemperauce,  that  he  ga>e  no  other  light 
to  erring  mortals,  than  the  blaze  of  ihe  carbun  'fs 
whicli  lighted  his  face,  and  his  very  looks  were  s  if- 
ficient  to  coanteract  all  the  good  etlci  lsi'f  his  med 
icine,  had  it  been  capable  of  producing  a.uy.  This 
man  was  e.xceedingly  popular  with  the  multiiude, 
in  both  hit  professions.  A  very  honest  old  Gdy 
used  to  say  of  him,  that  as  a  doctor  fur  the  body,  she 
thought  he  was  inferior  to  only  one  in  tile  world, 
(naming  another  medical  drunkard)but,  as  a  pbysi 
i'ian  for  the  soul,  she  considered  him  superior  to  eve¬ 
ry  one  [Berkshire  .American. 

MaRRIASE  rites  of  the  friends  or  QUA¬ 
KERS. — When  marriage  is  agreed  upon  between  two 
persons,  the  man  and  woman,  at  one  of  the  monthly 
meetings,  publicly  declare  their  intention  concern¬ 
ing  it.  At  this,  their  parents,  if  living,  must  either 
appear  or  send  certificates  to  signify  their  consent. 
This  being  done,  two  men  are  appointed  at  the  men’s 
meeting,  and  two  women  by  that  of  the  women,  to 
wait  upou  the  man  and  woman  respectively,  and  to 
learn  from  themselves,  as  well  as  by  other  inquiry, 
if  they  stand  perfectly  clear  from  any  marriage  pro¬ 
mises  and  engagements  to  others.  At  the  next 
monthly  meeting  the  deputation  make  their  report. 
If  either  of  the  parties  is  reported  to  have  given  ex¬ 
pectation  of  marriage  to  any  other  individual,  the 
proceedings  are  stopped  till  the  matter  be  satisfacto¬ 
rily  explained.  But  if  they  are  both  of  them  report¬ 
ed  to  be  clear  in  this  respect,  they  are  at  liberty  to 
proceed,  and  one  or  more  persons  of  respectability, 
of  each  sex,  are  deputed  to  see  that  the  marriage  is 
orderly  conducted.  When  the  parties  are  consider¬ 
ed  to  be  free,  by  the  reports  of  the  deputation,  to 
proceed  upon  their  union,  they  appoint  a  future  day 
for  the  solemnization  of  it,  which  is  generally  one 
of  the  week-day  meetings  for  worship.  On  this  day 
they  repair  to  the  meeting-house  with  friends.  The 
congregation,  when  seated,  sit  in.silcnce.  Perhaps 
some  minister  is  induced  to  speak:  The  parties  at 
length  stand  up,  and  taking  each  other  by  the  hand, 
the  man  first,  in  an  audible  and  solemn  manner,  ut¬ 
ters  a  declaration  to  the  following  effect;  “  Friends, 
I  take  this  my  friend  A.  B.  to  be  my  wife,  promising, 
through  divine  assistance,  to  be  unto  her  a  loving 
and  a  faithful  husband,  until  it  shall  please  the  Lord 
by  death  to  separate  us.”  Then  the  woman  in  like 
manner  adopts  a  similar  language.  A  certificate  is 
then  read,  the  names  and  descriptions  of  the  p.irties 
being  first  inserted;  they  then  sign  the  same— the 
man  first,  the  woman  with  her  maiden  or  widowed 
name — the  relations  next,  and  such  others  present  at 
the  solemnity  as  think  proper.  Two  registers  of  the 
marriage  are  signed  at  a  convenient  time,  generally 
after  the  nuptial  dinuer,  W  the  parties  themselves, 
and  by  three  witnesses.  These  are  delivered  to  the 
next  monthly  meeting,  where  one  of  them  is  pre¬ 
served  in  a  book  kept  for  that  purpose,  and  the  oth¬ 
er  carried  to  the  quarterly  meeting,  and  fixed  into 
another  book,  and  inde.xed. 

A  Wise  Max.  A  Mr.  Somebody,  we  cannot 
recollect  his  name,  living  in  one  of  the  lower  coun¬ 
ties,  politely  requested  us  to  send  him  a  /etc  manbers 
of  our  paper,  gratis — and  if  he  liked  it  he  would 
then  subscribe.  Truly,  this  man  must  be  a  cousin 
german  to  another  wise  fellow,  by  the  name  of  Douse, 
who  begged  a  tavern-keeper  to  give  him  halt  a  pint 
of  rum  to  taste  of,  on  condition,  that  if  he  liked  it, 
he  would  buy  a  gill.  Having  poured  down  the  half 
pint,  he  made  a  woful  looking  face,  and  declared, 
it  burnt  his  throat  so  he  could  not  endure  it — could 
not  possibly  think  of  buying  such  fiery  liquor. 

[Berk.  Am. 


TOJiBJXUSD. 

In  Coeymans,  on  the  Sth  ult.  by  the  Rev.  Hugh 
Jolly,  Mr.  Archibald  Stephens,  jun.  to  Miss 
Harriet  Hai.nes,  all  of  that  town. 

By  the  same,  Mr.  Alexander  Copela.vd  to 
Miss  Phebe  Haines,  both  of  Coeymans 
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POETRY. 


(OR  THE  ALBAilV  ESCRITOIR. 

TO  THE  HUDSON. 

A  Parody 

There  are  none  of  Ocean’*  daughters 
With  a  beauty  like  thiae, 

Whfii  upon  thy  elaity  waters 

ICarthand  heasen  meet  and  thine; 

The  reflected  bine  of  beaten 
Has  a  charm  which  thou  hast  Kiren, 

And  the  shadow  of  the  mountain 
Brightens  in  thine  azure  fountain- 

Thou  hast  cast  a  silence  round  thee 
Which  the  breezes  break  not, 

Anrt  thy  little  wave*  which  crowned  thee 
With  their  roar  are  forgot. 

Could  the  heart  thy  calmness  borrow, 

TTwere  an  antidote  ‘or  sorrow; 

And  thine  air  ol  me  ancholy 
Would  forever  banish  lolly. 

But  thy  calmness  is  retreating 
And  thy  billows  come  toiih; 

For  thy  beauties  are  more  fleeting 
Than  the  smiles  of  the  earth. 

’Tit  in  vain  we  doat  upon  them, 

For  rrmortelett  change  nat  won  them 
— O'  the  soul  It  like  a  river — 

But  its  calmness  flies  forever! 

Votn  8.  C. 


rOR  THE  ALBA.tr  ESCRITOIR. 

WOMAN. 

Oh,  who  can  gaze  on  Woman's  form. 

On  woman’s  eyes  that  roll. 

And  feel  not  tender  transports  warm — 

Yea,  elevate  hit  touP 
And  who  hat  ever,  ever  hung 
Upon  the  silver  sound 
That  falls  from  woman's  trembling  tongue. 

Nor  felt  a  joy  profound  ! 

Lives  there  a  man  to  dead  to  grace. 

So  dead  to  boauty’s  blush. 

To  gaze  on  woman’s  lovely  face. 

Nor  feel  hit  heart -blood  gush* 

O,  be  it  lost  to  virtue’s  name — 

A  wretch,  unknown  to  love. 

Who  ne’er  should  know  the  sacred  flame 
That  angels  feel,  alrove- 

Dear  woman  rules,  without  a  rod. 

The  empire  of  tlie  globe ; 

She  sways  the  sceptre  of  a  god— 

Of  virtue  wears  the  robe : 

All  nations  bow  before  her  throne. 

Where  all  the  virtues  shine; 

Her  power  all  polished  nations  own, 

And  worship  at  her  shrine. 

Where’er  she  strays,  or  in  the  bowers.. 

Or  in  the  woodland  gloom. 

Red  rotes  spring,  and  fairest  flowers 
In  blushing  beauty  bloom 
Where’er  her  silver  slipper*  tread. 

Spontaneous  gardens  grow ; 

I’hcre  sorrow  rests  her  aching  head. 

And  grid  forgets  her  wo- 

O.  Mao!  hew  wretehed  were  thy  fate. 

Did  woman  cease  to  be; 

Thy  friend  in  wo,  in  joy  thy  mate. 

She  seems  to  live  for  thee. 

Id  her  kind  heart  affection  lives, 

Pure  at  the  mountain  snow ; 

Her  happiness  and  health  she  gives, 

O,  Man!  to  heal  thy  wo. 

mfori,  Dtl.  MILFORD  BARD 


THE  ELOPEMENT. 

A  nALLAO, 

“What,  if  the  warder  come!” — “  What  then! 
W^,  let  the  draw  bridge  down  again!’’— 

“  What,  if  the  warder  blow  hi*  horn!” — 

“  Why,  tarry  here  till  break  of  morn!”— 
“Tarry  with  me'  thy  heart  would  feel 


My  father’s  wrath— bit  blade  of  steel!” 

“  Brace  then,  thy  kittle,  twine  tb}  locks, 

And  trust  'ho  steep  descending  rocks; 

I  well  can  swim—  I’ll  cross  the  lake. 

Where  the  uioonbcam’t  light  on  the  waters  make . 

I’li  seek— I’ll  loose — the  cattle  boat. 

Chained  over  the  lea  of  the  darkened  moat. 

The  warder  sleeps: — wilt  thou  go  with  me! 

Now,  sigh  not,  my  lady!  but  smile  and  be  free! 

Your  fatner’s  choice,  for  the  bridal  bed, 

It  a  grave  old  churl  with  a  silvered  head. 

I  have  fought  in  the  ring,  1  have  won  the  glove, 

I'he  guerdon  of  skill  in  the  cause  of  love ; 

My  turrets  stand  firm,  and  my  castle  waits 
To  welcome  the  bride  through  its  ancient  gates; 

The  tapestry -roonit,  with  the  goblets  and  wine. 

Hut  wait  for  the  love-ligfat  in  which  they  would  thine! 
The  banquet  of  bridal  come  share,  love,  with  me. 

Ere  thy  father  return,  who  would  darken  its  glee; 

By  the  gleam  of  the  torchlight,  that  flickers  along; 

By  the  bay  of  his  hounds,  and  the  revel  of  song; 

By  ihe  hum  in  the  towcis,  and  the  stir  at  the  doors; 

By  the  hoofs  that  shall  rattle,  ere  long  on  the  floors. 

He  is  coming  to  give  thee,  lost  lady!  away 
To  the  palsied  old  Joiard.  to  withered  and  gray. 

The  ca.stle  knell  tolls,  so  loud  and  to  thrill — 

But  my  troopers  await  on  yon  hcath-covrred  hill; 

And  the  fleet  little  palfry,  that  rivals  the  wmd. 

When  my  lady  he  bear*  shall  leaie  danger  behind. 

So  farewell  the  turret— now  down  the  ciilf  glide : 

We  are  down!  But  one  minute!  The  boat’s  at  your  tide! 
Nay  fear  not— thy  lis.nd— ’ti*  but  one  effort  more — 

The  danger  it  past,  and  the  boat  it  ashore. 

Nay,  sigh  not,  sweet  lady!  and  look  net  aback; 

The  flight-loving  water  betrays  not  our  track. 

I'he  heather-bloom  hails  us  secure  on  the  land. 

My  home  and  my  merry  men  wait  thy  command' 
I'rembie  not,  fear  thee  ant !  firm  it  thy  teat ! 

He  It  sure  in  the  foot,  at  in  course  he  it  fleet. 

My  tepestried  hall  and  the  goblets  shall  shine, 

And  the  song  of  the  bridal  give  zest  to  the  wine- 
We  are  safe.  Welcome,  lady!  to  hall  and  to  bower! 
'i'he  bridemaids  await,  and  the  priest  knows  his  hour. 
Thy  wine  cup  it  pledged,  and  complete  it  the  rite. 

Ere  the  lowers  thou  hast  fled  are  aware  of  thy  flight!” 


The  dead  leaves  strew  the  forest  walks. 

And  withered  are  Ihe  pale  wild  flowers. 
The  frost  hangs  b’ackeniiig  on  the  stalks. 

The  dew-drops  faff  in  frozen  showers, 
done  are  .slpriiig's  green  sprouting  boyers, 
Gone  Summer’s  rich  and  nantling  vines. 

And  .Vutumn  with  her  yellow  hours, 

On  bill  and  plain  no  longer  shines. 

I  learned  a  clear  and  wild-tuned  note. 

That  rote  and  swelled  from  yonJei  tree  — 
A  gay  bird  with  too  sweet  a  throat. 

There  perched  and  raised  her  tong  for  me 
The  winter  comet,  and  tvhere  it  the! 
Away  where  summer  wings  will  rove, 

Where  buds  are  fresh,  and  every  tree 
Is  vocal  with  the  notes  of  love. 

Too  mild  the  breath  of  Southern  sky, 

Too  fresh  the  flower  that  blushe.s  there, 
The  northern  breeze  that  rushes  by. 

Find*  leaves  too  g'cen  and  buds  too  fair. 
No  forest  Itee  stands  strip!  and  bare. 

No  stream  beneath  Ihe  ice  is  dead. 

No  mountain  top,  with  sleety  hair. 

Bends  o’er  the  snow  its  reverend  head. 

Go,  there,  with  all  the  birds— and  seek 
.A  happier  clime — with  livelier  flight; 

Kiss,  with  the  sun,  the  evening’s  cheek. 

And  leave  me  Inncly  with  the  night 
I'll  gaze  upon  the  cold  north  light. 

And  mark  where  all  its  glories  shone — 

See — that  it  all  it  fair  and  bright; 

Feel — that  it  all  it  cold  and  gone. 


LITERARY  PRIZES. 

The  proprietor  of  the  Philadelphia  Al- 

BL'.M  intends  distributing  the  following  literary  prizes.  The 
mriit  of  the  pieces  to  be  decided  by  a  committee  of  literary 
gentlemen  of  Philadelphia,  viz. 

I  For  the  best  original  'i'ale,  fifty  dollars  in  cash,  or  a  gold 
medal  of  the  tame  value. 

For  the  second  best  original  Tale,  thirty  dollars  in  cash,  oi  a 
gold  medal  of  the  same  value. 

For  the  best  original  Essay,  fifty  dollars  in  cash,  or  a  gold 
medal  of  the  same  value. 

For  the  second  best  original  Essay,  twenty  dollars  in  cash, 
or  a  gold  medal  of  the  same  value. 

For  the  best  original  Poem,  not  exceeding  one  hundred  lines, 
thirty  dollars  in  cash,  ora  gold  medal  of  the  tame  valne. 

For  the  second  best  original  Poem,  not  e.xceeding  one  hun¬ 
dred  lines,  twenty  dollars  in  cash,  ora  gold  medal  of  the  sami- 
value. 

To  be  forwarded,  free  of  expense,  to  Thomas  C-  Clarke,  pro¬ 
prietor  of  “  The  Album  and  Ladies’  Weekly  Gazette,”  Pliila  - 
delphia.  at  follow*:— The  Tales  on  or  before  the  first  day  ol 
December  ne.xt. — The  Essays  on  or  before  the  twentieth  day 
Janu.vry  next— and  the  Poems  en  or  before  Ihe  twenty-second 
day  of  February  next.  Each  article  to  be  acenropaoied  with  a 
scaled  note,  conuining  the  writer’s  name  and  address,  which 
will  in ;  0  ca»l>e  opened,  u.nless  a  premium  be  awarded  to  the 
writer  therogg. 


C.A.X.BKD.AR  OF  COXSXaUNZCATZOZ'S. 


NEXT  REGULAR  MEETINGS. 


Temple  Encampment, 

Temple  Royal  Arch  Chapter, 
Matter’s  L^ge, 

Mount  Vernon  Lodge, 

Temple  Lodge, 

Ineflable  IxHlgc, 

Wadswortli  Ctiaplcr, 
Ri'iistelaer  Lodge, 

Westerlo  Fayette  Ixidge, 
liiraiu  Lodge, 

McDonough  Lodge, 

A;iol!o  (!hapter, 

.A{miI1o  Lodge, 

St.  George’s  Lodge, 

I.ai  F.nyette  Kneainpmeut, 
Hudson  Cliapter, 

Hudson  laidge, 

Solon  Lodge, 

Coxtackie  Chapter, 

.\rk  Lodge, 

Catskill  Chapter, 

Calskill  l..idge, 

Solomon’s  Chapter, 

Solomon’s  Lodge, 

Kingston  Loilge, 

Rome  Chajiittr, 

Dansville  Royal  -Vrcl.  Chapter, 
Dansville  Ixslge, 

.Auburn  Chapter, 

Federal  Chajitcr, 

Pen- Van  Chapter, 

Vernon  Lodge, 


Alb.my, 

•Albany, 

Albany, 

•Albany, 

•AllMiiiy, 

Albany, 

Rcnssclaen  ille, 
Reiisselaerville, 
Westerlo, 

Knox, 

Greenbush, 

Troy, 

Troy, 

Schenectady, 

Hudson, 

Hudson, 

Hudson, 

Atbs'ns, 

Coxsackie, 

L’oxsaikie, 

Catskill, 

Catskill, 

Poughkeepsie, 

Poughkeepsie, 

Kingston, 

I  Rome, 

Dansville  village, 
Daiisv  ille  v  iilage, 
.Auburn, 

I  Watertown, 

IPen-A'an, 
Pen-Van, 


^d  F  ri.  e  n, 
Nov.  M 
Nov.  2(1. 
Nov  15. 
Nov.  21. 
Nov. 

Dec.  5. 
Dec.  4. 

W  pr.  f  m 
I'u  pr.fm 
l«i3Mc  m 
Nov.  1”. 
Nov.  11. 

:fd  M.e.Bi 
Ist  Fri.  do 
Iht'l  Uit.du 
1st  ^lo.  tie 
AV.  pr.f.iu. 

.MoR4ill.ni 

Moii.pr.fas 
Mon  dn. 
Thurs  do 
Tu.  al.  f  n 
I  >e.  ol  f  bj 
F^achlulliii 
AV  .af.  f  n,. 
Fr.  pr.  f.  Du. 
Mon.  do, 
Thurs.  do. 
AA'ed.do. 
Thurs.  do 
Tues.  do. 


AraBAiW  TVIM:  FOl  iM)KV. 


THE  subscriber  continues  his  TYPE  FOl'NDRY, 
in  the  city  of  Albaay,  nt  No.  ff  Beaver-street,  near  the  corner 
of  South-.Maiket-street,  and  is  now  ready  to  receiv  e  order*  fei 
Type,  of  all  the  sizes  commonly  ured  by  Printers.  He  has  on 
hand  a  large  atsorliuent  of  Newspaper  and  Toy  Book  Cut*, 
cast  in  an  improved  style,  and  not  exhibited  jp  the  tpccimer* 
of  other  foundries.  For  tale,  alto,  founts  of  Pica,  Bni.ill  Pic* 
1.4>ng  Primer,  and  Brevier,  partially  worn  in  sterotv  i>ing. 

ALONZO  W.  KINSLEV. 

Albany.  AususI  12. 


ALBANY  BRUSH  XMCANUFACTCRY. 

NORRIS  TARBELL,  respectfully  iiiformv 

hit  friends  and  the  public,  that  he  hat  taken  the  stock  and  tndr 
of  the  late  H.  Dcrrie.  where  may  be  had  at  all  times  an  ex¬ 
tensive  assortment  of  BRUSHES,  TRUNKSand  B.ANDIKfX- 
ES.of  every  description,  as  low  as  can  be  found  in  the  state 
Said  artictes  are  of  Ins  own  muaufacturing,  and  warranted  si 
Ihe  first  quality.  .All  F'actory  ::ud  Machine  Brushes  n.ade  al 
the  shortest  notice. 

C.ASH,  and  'he  highest  price,  paid  for  Hog’s  Bristle* 
at  No.  -470  South  Market-street,  three  doors  south  of  the  Mu 
senra. 

JulyJ2^ _  _ _ 

AGEZTTS  FOR  THE  ESCIUTOIR. 


Dr  C.  S.  Button,  .Arcadia,  AA’ayne  co. 

.A.  AV.  Goff,  Phelps,  Ontario  co. 

Charles  F.  Ames,  lafitorof  the  Republican.  Hudson. 

R.  St.  John,  Falitor  of  Westeiw  Sentinel,  Salina. 

K.  Oliphant,  Editor  Free  Press,  Auburn,  Cayu^  connty. 

K.  Martin,  one  of  the  editors  ol  the  Trlegrapfi,  Rochester 
.1.  J.  Tappen,  E,litor  Whig,  Monticello,  Sullivan  county. 

P.  K  Al  ten.  Editor  of  Advocate,  Kingston,  Bister  county. 
FMitor  Album  and  latdies’  Weekly  Gazette,  Philadelphia. 
'I'homat  G.  Plummer,  Raltimore, '.Maryland. 

H.  F.  Smead.  Editor  Advocate,  Hath,  Steuben  co. 

Joseph  W.  Seymour,  Fklitor  Michigan  Herald,  Detroit. 

11  C.  Frisbee  FJdilor  of  Cen.*or,  F'redonia,  Chautauque  ce 
-A.  Green,  Editor  Kerkshire  American,  Pittsfield,  Mass 
A.  G.  Dauby,  Falitor  of  the  Observer.  Utica. 

Wm.  Hcrry,  jr.  P.  M.,  Madison,  Madison  county. 

James  Graham.  P.  M.,  Canastota,  Madison  county. 

Lyman  Ellis,  P.  M.,an<i  Thecvlorc  Dickinson,  EUisburgli. 

P.  Reynolds,  jr.  Editor  of  the  Herald,  Johntlovv  n. 

James  Wright  Editor  of  the  Herald,  Sandy  Hill. 

Smithand  Tourtellott,  Ekiitors  ofthe  Journal,  CortlandA'illacc 
David  Haigh.  Lockport,  Niagara  county. 

Dr.  Win.  H.  Collar,  P.  M.,  Middlebury  Village. 

Thomas  B.  Hamam,  Editor  of  the  Advertiser,  Syracuse" 

C.  P  Karnam,  Editor  of  the  Telegraph,  Poughkeepsie. 

8.  I).  W.  Drown,  P.  M..  De  Witt’s  Valley,  Allegany  co. 
Samuel  Peck.  Malone,  Franklin  county. 

Fklitnr  of  the  Public  Advertiser,  I»uitville.  Kentucky. 
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THH'ESCBJrblR; 

OR,  MASONIC  AND  MISCELLANEOUS  ALBUM- 

1$  ptiblishtd  every  Saturday, 

BY  E.  B.  CHILD, 

At  the  C'ommerci.'vl  Room,  comer  of  Sonth  Market  and  Beaver 
streets,  Albantj. 

Terms. — Two  dollars  and  fifty  cents  per  annum, 
in  advance,  or  three  dollarti  payable  seroi-aniiually 
Communications, post  paid,  may  be  addressed 
to  th*  Editor  through  the  Post-Office. 


